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Grape Growing. 


The ordinary farmer is usually but poorly 
supplied with fruit, or at least with many of 
the varieties. Most of them have apples of 
greater or less degree of excellence, and we 
will acknowledge this the king of all fruits 
in the United States. Its ability to grow in 
almost any climate which we have; its al- 
most endless variety of seasons and flavors; 
the long term in which it can be found in 
the market, now literally covering the en- 
tire year, for by cold storage our winter 
varieties are easily kept until the ear'y 
apples of the Southern States arrive; 
the many ways in which it can be valatably 
cooked, and its value as a raw food, whole- 
some, nutritious and digestible when well 
ripened, make it the first thought of the 
manin providing a home on a farm, or 
with only a village garden, to see that it 
has apple trees around it, and though many 
are ill chosen, neglected or abused after- 
ward, they usually repay the care and at- 
tention bestowed upon them, be it much or 
little, but doing their best when the best is 
done for them. We have often thought our 
natioaal flower, if we have one, should be 
the apple blossom, which not only furnishes 
so much for use at home, but is one of our 
large items of export to other countries, and 
growing in importance each year. 

But we wish to speak now of another 
fruit, too often neglected or 
around the house. We refer to the grape. 
It is true that we have not as many varie- 
ties of it as of the apple or pear, but there 
are enough to suit almost every taste. Its 
season is not as long as that of the apple, 
but it is always in demand while it lasts. It 
is wholesome, nutritious, easily digested and 
palatable, either raw or in jams, jellies, or 
in the expressed juice. There are varieties 
that are hardy, or some of the many are in 
every State in the Union. Itis a native of 
the United States, having been found and 
described by our first recorded visitors from 
Europein the year 986, on what appears to 
have been the coast of Massachusetts and 


Rhode Island, who made no settlement here, | 


: | buds upon them, and if there are more than | are made strong for them, for if they | 
did about the year 1000, nearly five hundred | 


although a latter explorer, Lief the Lucky, 


years before Columbus crossed the Atlantic. 
The first culture of the grape for wine was 
begun in Florida in 1512. 

‘The grape, then, growing in every climate, 
also thrives in any soil. We have found the 
wild grapes on high and dry land, and we 
have found it where its roots must have 
been almost continually under water, and 
our improved varieties, when not too strongly 
marked by the cross with European species, 
have almost the same ability to adapt them- 

ves to all conditions. It can be grown 
pon rocky land better than any of the tree 
fruits, and will endure neglect and almost 
starvation, or will repay good cultivation. 
li van be grown upon smaller space than 
other fruit. Give it but a chance to run 


ona stone wall, and all seem alike to it, 


ith the arbor or trellis usually ripens | 


tter fruit, and they are more easily cared 
and gathered. It comes into bearing 
h more quickly than the apple, though it 
it well to encourage it to bear too young. 
ie young vines as they come from the 
ery vine usually have several canes of 
previous season’s growth, and each of 
e will have a number of buds. These 
ild be eut back to the strongest vine, 
ng two or three buds on that. These 
run at will, or be tied to a small stake, 


season cut back again to two or three 
, and finally only the two strongest 
ts should be permitted to grow. The 
- should be eight to ten feet apart when 


«second year, if the growth is strong, 
should be a support for these 
hes, though when trained ona _ build- 
ne or the two canes are often kept 
ed to aheight above the doors and 
‘ws before they are permitted to spread 
‘ut the permanent trellis is the better 
Set stout posts at each end of the row, 
braced, and between them others 
feet apart. While 54 to six feet 
the ground is usually called a good 
i, we have had good success with posts 
e feet high, necessitating a step ladder 
‘ the topmost clusters. Two vines 
between each two posts. No. 10 wires 
retched from post to post, the lower 
three feet from the ground, the next 
six feet, and if the posts are long 
‘h others at distances of about three 
le part. Fasten these wires with staples, 
it so tightly at the ends as to prevent 
'< slack if it needs it. 


of the two shoots is usually carried to | 


ver wire, and the other to the one 


° ,and there they are secured and the | to know which are in best demand. 





| they stavt, At the end of the season when 





forgotten | 





| After the fruiting, the main branch is usu- 
| ally cut just beyond the first new branch, 





’ Aen | crossbar between them, or a single post 
the side of a building, over an old tree | 


|a foot lower. Tothis wire the main stem is 
| trained and the young shoots are held up 
| by the outer wires or droop over them 
| toward the ground. 


| cultivation. During the first year the ground 
should be kept free from weeds, but crops 





|near. After that there should be clean cul- 
é | tivation, until the latter part of summer, 
ig the fall or winter at the end of the | when it should be stopped, lest the vines 
| grow shoots that will not make mature 
| wood, and will be winter killed. 


| potash, and if the vines make slow or feeble 
| growth they will probably need nitrogenous 
/ manures also. The June bug or beetle and 








tips pinched off. This will cause the send- 
ing’ out of ‘lateral branches, of which two 
may be left, and one trained each way on 
the, wire, the others being pinched off as 


the wood ‘is well matured these lateral 
branches’ should be cut back tu three or 
four buds each. In the spring each one of 
these buds should throw out a strong cane, 
and the flowers and fruit will be produced | 
upon the.first three or four joints of these | 
shoots. 

These should not be left to grow along | 


the'wires, but pulled loose, that they may | 





wires. The branches need not be cut back 
so far asthe vines grow older, leaving more 
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Farm Hints for May. 
AN EARLY SEASON. 


The ground thawed so much earlier this 
year than it did last year, and there was so 
much less rain in April, that the season 
seems at least two weeks earlier. Only two 
things seem late, the leaving out of the trees 
and the starting of the grass. These. would 
indicate that the soil has not warmed up 
inuch yet, and tha, it is not desirable.to get 


| the cattle in the pastures, or put seed in the 


ground tou early. Upon side hills that slope 
to the south, and light, sandy land, it will 


| hang down’‘in the open spac i arli 
st ae, a eee cearihaalaee an tak tenia | gs e open space between the! do to begin earlier than on heavier land, 


or that with a northerly exposure. Before 
the cattle are let out see that the fences 





the; garden early, to be followed later by 


‘another and yet other plantings, to keep up 


a succession, and if the first fails the hills 
canbe replanted. Last year about half our 
first planting came up, and we put in a few 
more kernels where there were but one or 
two stalks, and planted some hills where 
none came up, and we could see no differ- 
ence in time of picking, or at least the lat- 
est was not :: week behind the earliest. By 
planting three lots we had corn for the table 
in abundance for several weeks. 

We do not care to put in field corn before 
the middle of May in this section, and 
farther North it may be later. The fodder 
corn we would plant at the same time, that 
it may be ready for the silo if there is one, 
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than they can be grown. A goodly variety 
in the garden helps to increase its value 
for family use, and enough should be planted 
to provide an abundance for the table, even 
if the season is unfavorable, and to have 
some to spare if it is favorable. Tomato 
plants should not be set until danger of frost 
is over, unless one is wi:ling to take the 
pains to put a covering over them when 
frost seems likely to come, and the same is 
true of pepper plants. Toward the last of 
the month will be time enough to plant 
squashes. It will be necessary to keep a 
sharp watea for the worms on currant and 
gooseberry bushes, and dose them with 
hellebore as soon as seen. Spinach and let- 














AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS.—-VIEWS AT LENOX AND STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Observatory and Garden of Hon. Joseph H. Choate. III. Entrance to the residence of Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes. IV. Residence of Mrs. 


I. Residence of Hon. Joseph H. Choate. II. 


lasig, with finest lawn in Stockbridge. 














V. Driveway to the residence of Mr. George Westinghouse. 


VI. Bit of lawn and hedge in front of Mr. David Dudley Field’s residence. 





two wires, two of the young branches may 
be left to train to the upper wire or wires. 


and this is trained to the wire in place of | 
those cut away. Much will depend on the 
vigor of the vine as to how far it should be 
cut back. As the horizontal branches on 
the lower wires will have thirty or more 
buds, and each shoot from them from two to 
four clusters of grapes, it will be seen that 
a good crop can be obtained, even when the 
vine seems to have been very closely pruned. 
This is called the double Kniffen system of 
training. 

The Munsun system consists of two poles 
eighteen to twenty-four inches apart with a 


with crossbar like those on telegraph poles. 
This bar has wires along the top at each 
end, anda third is run along the post about 


The pruning is done 
in the same way as in the Kniffen system. 
The grape vine should always have good 


may be grown between them, if not too 


The grape needs phosphoric acid and 


the rose beetle will need to be killed by 
hand picking into basins of kerosene and 
water, or the latter may be shaken off early 
in the morning on sheets and gathered up 
and burned. Mildew and black rot are best 
treated by spraying with the four to six 


Bordeaux mixture. Apply in _ spring 
before the buds open, again just  be- 
fore the blossoms open, and_ again 


twice afterward at intervals of two weeks. 
If any insects are eating leaves or 
young shoots add a little paris green to 
the bordeaux mixture. In home gardens 
the clusters are often protected by putting 
on each a one or two-pound manila paper 
bag. ‘This protects them from birds and in- 
sects, and should be put on when grapes are 
about as large as pinheads. 

We might give a long list of good varie- 
ties, but it is better to consult neighbors 
and reliable nurserymen to know the kinds 
best adapted to that section, and marketmen 





find scant feed they will be apt 
to try the fences to see if they can 
gain admittance to greener lookin 

Ifa weak place is found, cattle, otherwise of 
a quiet disposition, may acquire a habit of 
disregard for any fence. Some part of this 
may be guarded aguinst not only by good 
ences, but by properly preparing the stock 
before it is turned out. Give a good morn- 
ing feed and let them out about ten o’clock. 
Have them in the stable again by three, and 
give a hearty feed, or as much hay as they 
will eat, at night. As the grass grows in 
the pasture they may be left out longer, and 
the hay ration reduced until it is taken 
away entirely when they find feed enough 
in the pasture. We usually found it profit- 
able to keep on witha small grain ration, 
even while the pasture was good, giving it 
at night in preference to morning, as it 
seemed to be more thoroughly digested than 
when given in the morning. 

PLANTING POTATOES. 

Potatoes may go in even before theground 
is warm, and many were put in last month, 
but we think there is but little gain in be- 
ginning too early. Even if the crop is 
ready a few days earlier, there is no great 
advantage in price, as the Southern crop is 
so soon followed by that from Long Island 
and those from Bristol Ferry that the price 
wili have fallen off considerably before 
other sections of New York and New Eng- 
Jand have any ready for market. Liberal 
manuring and good cultivation to get a good 
crop are now more important than earli- 
ness. The Long Island potato growers 
think one thousand pounds of a good fer- 
tilizer to the acre with other manure 
is not too much to apply to a potato 
field, or 1500 pounds when no other manure 
is puton. But they expect to harvest about 
three hundred bushels of merchantable 
potatoes, which is more profitable than one 
hundred bushels on two hundred pounds of 
fertilizer. Then they begin to stir the 
ground with the weeder before the sprouts 
appear, and with cultivator or horse hoe be- 
tween the rows afterward, and keep it clean 
until the harvest. If New England farmers 
would do this the average crop would. be 
much larger. 

CORN PLANTING. 

It is not much use to put corn into the 
ground until we not only have some warm 
days, but warm nights as well. When 
planted too early, even if the seed germi- 
nates instead of rotting in the ground, it 
comes forward slowly, looks pale or yellow, 
and is overtaken before the ears are filled 
out by that which is planted later. It may 
be well to try afew rows of sweet corn in 





at the proper season, or may be well cured | tuce should each be sown two or three times 


in the shock while the weather is warm and | 


dry. Then, too, wedo not know in what 
month we may need it to feed to the milch 
cows when the pasture gets dry. For this 
purpose two or three lots planted a week or 
two apart will be better than one field all 
planted at the sametime. Plowing more than 
six inches deep is not necessary for corn, and 
ona porous and well-drained soil four inches 
is often deep enough, and it is better 
to apply the manure on the surface and 
work it in with a harrow than _ to 
plow it under. The land cannot be 
too thoroughly worked before the seed is 
put in, or too often after the corn is up. 
Frequent shallow cultivation will often save 
eh dir in: of drought. We like to use 
from four hundred to six hundred pounds of 
a good fertilizer in the hill or drill for an 
acre of corn, with a light coat of stable 
manure. The last furnishes nitrogen, and 
the fertilizer should have the potash needed 
for a strong stalk and the phosphate or phos- 
phoric acid needed for a good development 


of grain. 
GARDEN WORK. 


A good garden is the most profitable part 
of the farm, as the fresh vegetables help to 
reduce the meat bills, which seen to be an 
important feature this year, and with fruit 
they are much more wholesome for a hot- 
weather diet. Peas and onions were proba- 
bly put in last month, but we would plant 
peas every week this month, unless we put 
in at the same time one planting of early 
and another of a later kind. We have found 
Nott’s Excelsior a good second early, but 
little later than the first early, and ifit were 
not for the trouble of getting brush for them 
would not fail to grow the old standard 
English Champion. Wire fence makes a 
very good substitute for brush however, and 
a strip that has been taken from an 
old henyard fence will do as_ well 
as the straightest of new netting. 
Beans should not be put in until the 
ground is dry and warm. While opinions 
differ much as to the best variety for string 
beans, there is no question but that the 
Dwarf Limas area decided acquisition for 
those who like the Lima flavor. Garden 
beets and carrots may be sown as early this 
month as the ground will work fine and mel- 
low. We prefer the half long to the long 
carrots if only for the greater ease of har- 
vesting, but we think them a surer crop. 
The parsnip, salsify, leek, parsley and many 
other crops may be put in at the same time, 
while the cucumbers should not be planted 
until the beans areputin. Early cabbages 
may be set at once, and seed for winter cab- 
bageand cauliflower sown at the same time 
or alittle later. Melons, or at least water- 





during the summer to keep up the succes- 
sion, and if dandelions are wanted for next 
spring’s use they should be sown this 
month. 

CARE OF TEAMS AND DRIVERS. 

When the spring work begins many farm- 
ers are apt to feel so hurried that they want 
to make long days, and keep the team 
moving all the time. This may do fora 
team that has kept fairly busy during the 
winter, but may prove poor economy if the 
team has been idle much of thetime. The 
animal, like the man, comes out a little 
tender and languid in the warm days of 
spring ifthey have not had work to keep 
their muscles firm, or, as athletes say, to 
keep them in training during the winter. 
There are sore and lame muscles for both, 
and possibly a loss of appetite, because the 
stomach partakes of “that tired feeling” 
and does not digest its food. For the team, 
also, there is chance of sore shoulders and 
saddle galls if the harness is not very soft, 
pliable and well fitting. 

It is better to work with the team five or 
six hours a day at first, and then let them 
rest while the men take some other work 
that will exercise another set of muscles. 
Beginning to feed heavily when hard work 
begins is always a great mistake. Increase 
the food gradually, so that they will not lose 
appetite and digestion. By following these 
rules days of total idleness from sickness 
may be avoided. 

SHEEP AND SWINE. 

By this time the lambs and little pigs 
should be all born, and as soon as old 
enough they should have troughs of their 
own, to which the older ones cannot get. 
Provide the pigs with skimmilk and bran if 
the milkean b2hvi,andif not withSat s 
mash of bran an‘ water. ‘Give the lamb 
dry bran at first, to which may be added 
some oats if their cost is not too high, or 
one-fifth part of cornmeal after a few weeks. 
Give them a daily run in the pasture, pigs 
and all if possible, and keep them growing 
every day. There is no time when they 
should be making more rapid growth than 


from now ‘to the first of July. 
i 


Value of Good Cultivation. 

The following item appeared lately ina 
newspaper, and although it might not at- 
tract much attention at first. sight, yet it is 
worthy of consideration: 

‘In Russia the average acre of land, 
because of bad cultivation, produces but 
one-fifth of the amount grown on an acre in 
America. This is the official statement of 
her minister of finance.’ 





Allowing that soil and climate were alike } 





| rest. The 
| good deal of the plant food that is in the 





favorable, the difference between good and 
bad cultivation appears to be remarkable, 
exhibiting in a most convincing manner the 
condition of a nation so great in extent as 
Russia, so far behind in intelligence and 
adaptation of means to ends,—that is, a 
proper understanding of the value of good 
farming implementsand their proper use in 
the production of maximum crops. 

Of course the methods pursued in the 
raisingof crops in Russia and the imple- 
ments and tools e~-ployed for the purpose 
are of;the primitive kind, and ill adapted to 
the purpose, yet in some parts of that great 
country this should not be the case, for it is 
evident that agricultural machinery and im- 
proved farming implements have for a con- 
siderable time been exported from this coun- 
try to that. 

In years past some valuable kinds of 
grain, particularly of wheat, were brought 
from that country to this. The older genera- 
tion of farmers will remember that at one 
time the Siberian and Black Sea wheat were 
both quite largely grown in this country, 
particularly in New England, and were con- 
sidered excellent varieties for our soil and 
climate. 

Perhaps not all kinds of crops will flourish 
in that country, yet the trouble is not so 
much in that direction as in the adoption of 
modern and intelligent methods of cultiva- 
tion in their production. 

We should be worse off with such manage- 
ment than are the people of Russia. But it 
would hardly seem that any country could 
prosper or, indeed, exist under such condi- 
tions, and they could not unless inured to 
privation and hardship. 

This item contains a wonderful compli- 
ment for American intelligence, industry, 
and the adaptation of means to ends. No 
country in the world possesses the advan- 
tages of the farmers of the United States in 
location, soil and climate, as well as the 
ability to select from and use the best of 
implements and machines necessary for the 
economical production of large crops of the 
various kinds that will best subserve our 
wants. And still, with all of our resources 
and advantages, we have not yet to any 
great extent succeeded in fully comprehend- 
ing the wonderful possibilities of the soil in 
point of productidn, when rightly managed. 
Much has been achieved in this direction, 
but there is yet much to be learned. 

“Less land and better cultivation would be 
far ahead of the common or half-way man- 
ner of doing things. Our farmers, compre- 
hending their advantages in so many ways, 
over a large portion at least of the nations 
of the world, should be encouraged to still 
greater efforts in their work. We are just 
well started in the race of improvement, and 
there is nv reason why we should not con- 
tinue to make marked progress and main- 
tain our supremacy as the greatest and most 
advanced agricultural country in the world. 

Potato Culture. 

Experiments with potatoes in different 
soils and under very different methods of 
culture would seem to show that there 
are certain very general rules which one 
must follow to find success in the work. 
First, the average yield per acre of pota- 
toes is about one-half what it should be. 
This of itself is sufficient tv condenn 
many methods of those engaged in potato 
culture. Yet nearly all soils contain the 
actual necessary elements to produce a 
good crop of potatoes. Good tillage, 
drainage and fertilizing will then do the 
first two make available a 








soil, but not always ready for immediate use 
by the plants. Early planting of potatoes 
and frequent tillage of soil to conserve 
moisture will generally produce the best 
results. Far too many farmers are too 
late in the season in planting to secure 
the best. Early planting necessitates 
some extra precaution and labor. The 
blight and beetles are apt to be very 
damaging to the early crop, and to pre- 
vent their ravages there must be vigorous 
spraying with bordeaux mixture and paris 
green. We cannot have success wtth early 
potatoes unless we attend carefully to this 
spraying, and it must be done often enough 
and early enough to keep the vines from 
serious injury. Unlessa farmer is willing 
to attend to this systematically he cannot 
expect much more than the average yield, 
which, as stated above, is about one-half of 
what it should be. 

Soils differ, and some demand more work 
than others to obtain like results. On soils 
which are apt to be seriously affected by 
dry weather early planting is more impor- 
tant than on others. These potatoes should 
also be planted extra deep, and then tillage 
should be frequent and ona level. Special 
preparation of such soils so that the subsoil 
will be reached should be made very early in 
the season. On clay or clay loam soils pota- 
toes can be planted in a more shallow 
way, and slight hilling can be followed with 
success. If such soils are very heavy, and 
have no natural drainage, some artificial 
methods of draining should be resorted to. 
Harrowing the land immediately after 
planting, and giving six to seven cultiva- 
tions, are necessary for the highest success. 





Good News for Farmers. 

It will please very many of our readers to 
learn that Bradley’s Fertilizers are still 
being manufactured by the men who for 
the past quarter century have daily striven 
to make them the best fertilizers in the 
market. 

The merging of the Bradley plant with 
the American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany has not changed its management, but 
has given to the same men better facilities 
for securing raw materials at bottom prices, 


so that today the farmer who uses Bradley’s 
fertilizers'secures more plant food for his 
money than ever before, and has the satisfac- 
tion of handling fertilizers perfectly prepared 
by my largest fertilizer manufacturers in the 
world. 
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Economical Pig Feeding, 

This is the season of the year when one 
can make economy in feeding pigs not in- 
consistent with rapid growth and profitable 
meat-producing. The first three weeks of 
the pig’s life must depend largely upon the 
condition of the sow, and we must feed the 
mother with all the food that will make a 
good flow of milk. Richness of milk, even 
more than quantity,counts, and we must feed 
the sow with oats, rye, barley or corn, but at 
the same time we must avoid 'thedangers of 
fever by feeding plenty of green pasture 
or some other succulent food. After suc- 
cessfully weaning the pigs, the pasture lot 
is the inevitable place for both sow and 
young brood. Here is where economy 
comes in. If we can make them grow 
rapidly in the pasture field, we can assur- 
edly make money. But sooner or later 
the grower will come to fencing off the 
pasture where the pigs are kept. It is 
the only economical method of feeding. 
Otherwise the pigs will destroy as much 
as they will eat, and in'a short time the 
whole field will be trampled down and 
injured. By fencing the pigs off, and giving 
them the opportunity to eat clean as they 
go along, we save money. Then by trans- 
ferring them to a new part of the field 
before they have cropped the pasture so 
short as to injure the roots of the plants, we 
give the first part of the field pastured an 
opportunity to recuperate and take on a new 
growth. One saves in this way full twenty 
per cent. of his pasture field. 

Every pasture, even though fenced off, 
should have its temporary shelter, and its 
pure, fresh water. 
shade in summer from the hot sun, and some 





The pigs require the | 





place to retire to when the summer showers | 


fall. They will be much better for such 
sheltering places. Water continually in the 
pasture field will enable them to thrive and 


grow faster. They will resort to the water 


a dozen times through the day, and if de- | 


nied this water except at night and morning 

they must suffer, and all such suffering 

means deficient growth. 

easy to supply the pasture field with fresh 

water, but it will pay the farmer to invent 

some sort of method, even though it cost 

time and labor. Dr. A. T. Morse. 
Pennsylvania. 
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BUTTER MARKET HIGHER. 


an advance of 1 to 1} cents a pound on all 
grades. 


It has been kept well cleaned up, | 


It is not always | 


and Monday opened with a scarcity of all | 


kinds. The cows may be giving more milk, 
but butter does not seem to increase in pro- 
duction, as grass is light yetand watery. A 
fair price for fresh creamery last night was 
25 cents, though some sold lower in the 
morning. Firsts, Northern 
and best marks Eastern sold 23 to 24 cents, 
seconds at 22 to 23. cents and fair to good 
Eastern 22 to 225 cents. Northern dairy 
generally at 22 to 25 cents, a little fancy Ver- 
mont at 235 cents, and firsts 21 to 22 cents. 
Renovated butter scarce and in demand at 
21 to 22 cents for choice, and common to 
good 19 to 20 cents. Otherlow grades prac- 
tically out of the market. Boxes and prints 
in light supply and firm at 255 to 26 cents for 
extra creamery, 24 cents for extra dairy, and 
2° to 23 eents for common to good. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending May 3 were 15,215 tubs and 
17,233 boxes, a total weight of 755,964 pounds, 
against 789,265 pounds the previous week 
and 949,922 pounds the corresponding week 
last year. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were none, against 36,996 pounds last 
year. From New York last week only 22 
tubs were exported. 

The stock of butter in the Quiney Market 
Cold Storage Warehouse is only 277 tubs, 
against 12,518 tubs at the same time last 
year. The Eastern reports only 17 tubs, 
against 2567 tubs a year ago, and the total 
stock in storage is 294 tubs, against 15,015 
tubs at the same time last year. 

The summary for twelve months ending 
April 30 shows 534,600 pounds on hand a 
year ago, and receipt of 53,010,997 pounds 
during the year. Deducting exports for 
the year, 4,428,286 pounds, and stock on hand 
April 28 shows consumption of 49,104,911 
pounds. The year previous on hand April 
30, 126,329 pounds, year’s receipts 53,910,668 
pounds. 
and supply on hand 534,600 pounds, leaves 
consumption 50,632,187. This shows 
crease of about 900,000 pounds in receipts, 


- 


Cloudy and rainy weather was the rule 
for the week. The heaviest fall was on 


April 30, with a maximum amount of 3.36 |. 


inches reported from Alstead, N. H. . Hail 
also fellin parts of Connecticut, although 
the crops were not sufficiently far advanced 
to be damaged. 

The total amount of precipitation for the 
week, in inches and hundredths, at the 
Weather Bureau stations in New England 
was as follows: Eastport 1.10, Portland 
0.46, Northfield 1.30, Boston 1.14, Nantucket 
1.20, Block Island 2.10, Albany, N. Y., 1.10. 

Crop growth in most localties continues 
at a normal rate. The rains have kept 
the ground too moist in the northern 
portions of the sections, while they are re- 
ported as being of great benefit in the 
South. Although the ground has been too 


wet for much work in the way of preparing. 


the svil and. planting, yet crops already 
planted are making good progress. Stock is 


being fast turned out to graze. In Connecti- 
cut tent caterpillars are abundant and the 


larvee of the codling moth are making their 
appearance. 

Oats are showing up wellin the southern 
States and are being sown on the uplands 
of the North. Winter rye is beginning to 
head in the warmer sections, and reported 
as in good condition in others. What little 
wheat and barley there is sown is also look- 
ing well. 

The correspondents almost unanimously 
state that the grass crop isin first-rate con- 
dition, the rains that have retarded planting 
having been very beneficial to it. 

A continuation of last week’s conditions 
prevails as regards the outlook for the fruit 
crop. Cherries pears and plums are show- 
ing a full flowering, with the blossoms be- 
ginning to show red on early apple trees. 
Strawberries are reported as badly winter 
killed in Maine and portions of New Hamp- 
shire, but looking well elsewhere, 

Gardens are in good shape; peas, beets 
and some early-sown beans with a few 
potatoes already up and looking well. The 
seedin® of the potato crop in Aroostook 
county has been delayed by the dampness 
of the soil. Asparagus and garden dande- 
lions are being marketed. 

Tobacco is in fair condition, although the 
cool weather has retarded the growth of 
some beds. 
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ABOUT MOCHA COFFEE. 


To a member of a big coffee firm in this 


ee : : s | city was referred the question contained in 
rhe light receipts of butter have caused 


the following letter received froma reader 
of the Sun at Everett, Wash.: 

** Will you please give the amount of gen- 
uine Mocha (Mokha) coffee coming solely 


| fromthe port of Mocha and other Arabian 


ports, if any? Ido not mean Brazil coffee 


| shipped to the East Indies to be reshipped 


in other sacks bearing the names of Mocha 


= and Java.’’ 
and Western | * ones 


I went once from Rio Janeiro on a ship 
witha eargo of cotfe which was left at the 
port on the way to India, not far from 
Mocha, which cargo was understood by 
those on board to be reshipped from Mocha 
back to the United States under the ficti- 
tious name of Mocha. 

“It is very true,’’ said the coffee mer- 





chant, ‘that coffee is shipped from Brazil | 


to Arabia and then reshipped to New York 
as Mocha. It is shipped to Aden from 
Brazil and from Aden reshipped here, for 
Aden is the port for Mocha coifee. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


** There is raised in Brazil a coffee said to | 


be from the Mocha 
the Mocha coffee that only an expert could 
tell the difference. It looks like Mocha and 
it tastes like Mocha. 

‘** It is shipped in bags of 130 pounds—the 
size of all Brazilian coffee bags—and from 
Aden is reshipped in the small 30-pound 
sacks in which genuine Mocha’ comes. 
Whether it is mixed with a certain per- 
centage of genuine Mocha coffee or not, I do 
not know. I do know, howevery, that a very 
large proportion of what comes to our 
market purporting to be Mocha, is coffee of 
this type. 

** Furthermore, you never could tell 
whether it was genuine Mocha or not. I 
will give you a sample of cotfee pronounced 
by experts to be genuine Mocha and another 


| sample admitted; to be Brazilian imitation 


de- | 


and 1,500,000 in the consumption, with ex- | 


ports increased about 1,600,000 pounds. 
—_—_— o> 
Boston Fish Market. 


Fresh fish are in good supply, but there is 
also a good demand and prices remain 
nearly steady. 
pound, large 2} cents and steak 34 cents. 
Haddock, large 2) cents and small 1 cents. 
Pollock at 2 cents, flounders 25 cents and 
cusk 15 cents. Striped bass are higher at 
17 cents, black bass 9 cents and sea bass 8 
cents. Large mackerel sell at 12 cents each 
and medium 7 cents. Herring, fresh $1.25 
per hundred. Florida snappers at 12 cents 
a pound, pompano 14 cents, sheepshead 15 





cents and Spanish mackerel 16 cents. Blue- 
fish 6 cents and white fish 8 cents. Lake 
trout 10 cents and sea trout 6 cents. 
Shad are 10 cents each for’ buck 


and 30 cents for roe. Shad roes 20 cents 
a pair. Halibut in good supply at 7 cents 
for white and 6 cents for gray or chicken. 
Yellow perch 5 cents and white perch 7 
cents, with pickerel at 12 cents. Eastern 
salmon 45 cents a pound and Western 12 
cents. Eels 10 cents, fresh tongues 8 cents 
and cheeks 6 cents. Frogs’ legs $1.50 a 
dozer, soft-shelled crabs $1.10, shrimps $1 a 
gallon, and clams 50 cents or $2.50 to $3 a 
barrel in the shell. Lobsters at 12 cents a 
pound alive and 14 cents boiled. Oysters 
dull now, $1 to $1.10 for ordinary Norfolk, 
$1.15 to $1.25 for selected and fresh-opened 
Stamfords, and $1.25 to $1.40 for Providence 
River. 


+> 





New England Crop Report. 


The following is the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Climate and Crop 
Bulletin of the Weather Bureau, New Eng- 
land section, for the week ending Monday, 
May 5: 

Briefly summarized, the weather of the 
past week presents some unusual and inter- 
esting features that will be noted in the re- 
marks upon temperature and precipitation. 
Sunshine was generally deficient, and, in 
some sections, the rainfall excessive. The 
thunderstorm of April 30 caused consider- 
able damage, as many buildings were struck 
by lightning. 

Although most correspondents report that 
the week was cool, yet the mean temper- 
ature for Albany, N. Y., and the Weather 
Bureau stations of New England was five 
degrees above the mean of the correspond- 
ing week of 1901. The means at the Weather 
Bureau stations throughout New England 
were: Eastport, 60°; Portland, 52°; North- 
field, 52°; Boston, 56°; Nantueket, 50°; 
Block Island, 52°; Albany, N. Y., 56°. 


| 








cotfee, and will defy anybody to whom you 
may show the two samples to tell which is 
which. 

‘* But Mocha is not the best coffee nor yet 


Deducting exports 2,870,201 pounds | the most expensive that comes to market. 


| Genuine Mocha coffee 


sells in wholesale 
lots at from 145 to 16 cents a pound. 

“The most expensive coffee we have 
comes froma very small district in Java. 


How mueh of this coffee comes to our mar- | 


ket is uncertain—probably very little. It 
sells for thirty cents a pound in wholesale 
lots. 

** From still another district in Java there 


Market cod are 2 cents a | Comes another very fine coffee which sells 


in wholesale lots at 275 cents a pound. Then 
there is the plain, so-called Java coffee 


| which sells in wholesale lots at 18 cents. 


Then there is the Guatemala and Mexico 
coffee which in wholesale lots sells at six- 
teen cents. 

“As to the amount of genuine Mocha 
coffee imported to this country, that must 
relatively be quite small. In round num- 
bers the total consumption of coffee in this 
country is 6,000,000 bags of 130 pounds, or 
780,000,000 pounds a year. Of this large 
amount only 125,000 bags are of Mocha and 
Java coffee, that is, 16,250,000 pounds. 

**TIn other words out of a grand total of 
780,000,000 pounds of coffee consumed only 
16,250,060 are Mocha and Java. Of this 
more than half by a good deal comes from 
Java. And of the six or seven million 
pounds shipped here as Mocha an enormous 


That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which unly the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“T felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Root, Gilead, Conn. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





seed, which is so like | 
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ALINA DURLAN. 








VICTOR HUGO AND THE CHILDREN OF ‘‘BREPORT.”’ 
: From ‘‘ The Honor of the Braxtons.’’ 





percentage is coffee shipped from Brazil to 
Aden and then reshipped here as Mocha. 
So you can see that the actual amount of 
genuine Mocha consumed here is very 
small. 

** Still people cling religiously to the name, 
although Mocha is a cheaper kind of coffee 
than some other varieties and far from 
being superior to them. The Germans on 
the East Side use a coffee of a small berry 


which they call Mocha, which they believe | 
| to be Mocha. 


But it isn’t. It is a Brazilian 
coffee. 

“If you were to give these people genuine 
Mocha they would reject it. It is not the 
kind of Java they are used to seeing.’’— 
New York Sun. 

-}S oe 
Notes from Washington, D. C. 

There are but few farms that have not a 
patch overgrown with scrub bushes and 
small trees which the farmer has neglected 
to clear, owing, probably, to lack of time or 





dislike to tackle a hard job, or may be to his ° 


belief or notion that the ownership of land 
imparts respectability, even if untilled. It 
is often these small tracts, if properly 


| cleared and tilled, which will be of profit to 


the owner. If they are not to be cultivated 
they should be converted into wood lots, 

Franklin Williams, Jr., the author of a 
new farmers’ bulletin (No. 150) on * Clear 
ing New Land ”’ states; ‘‘ If he is a bene- 
factor of mankind who succeeds in making 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, how much more beneficent is 
the mission of making grass grow where 
only bushes were wont to thrive.” 

This bulletin contains many practical 
hints to farmers who own scrub patche, for 
it suggests not only different methods of 
clearing, but also the method of cultiva- 
tion of this cleared land and what crops to 
grow thereon. 

“There is no question,” states Mr. Wil- 
liams, “‘ about the profitable cultivation of 
new land. The problem is when and how to 
clear it. When once the clearing has been 
completeiy accomplished the yield from such 
lands will be more satisfactury than the 
harvest from old fields. In fact, in many 
instances, it would be wise and economical 
for the farmer to plant his old worn an 


washed fields to forest and clear other land | 


for cultivation.’’ 
The author recommends various methods 
of bringing such land into productivity, 


from the use of dynamite tu the grazing of , 


Angora goats thereon. 


* Continuing my conversation of last 
week,” said Mr. W. A. Taylor, in charge 
of the field work of the Division of Pom- 
ology of the Department of Agriculture, 
“in regard to the packing and storing of 
apples, we have come across another very 
serious problem which has been worrying 
not only the fruit raisers, but the cold-stor- 
age people as well. I refer to what is 
known as * barrel seald,’”’ or a discoloration 
of the skin of apples, which, while it does 
not injure the flesh of the apple nor its 
flavor, still detracts from the general ap- 
pearance of the fruit and in consequence 
lessens its marketability. . 

*“*We have been making experiments with 
barrel scald at Kansas City, Chicago, Buffalo 
and in Washington, and our conclusions 
have been the same at all places with various 
grades and kinds of apples. We have pur- 
sued practically the same course as we did 
with the pear experiments, shipping one 
portion tothe storage house at a certain 
period of ripeness, another at a further ad- 
vanced stage, and so on until we have a half 
dozen or so different sorts. 

‘“‘Apple growers as well as the storage 
people have always held to the opinion, 
heretofore, that the quicker apples are stored 
after showing some signs of ripeness, the 
better their keeping qualities, and the less 
liability to scald. Our experiments, on the 
other hand, have shown that in every in- 
stance the riper the apples are and the 
higher color they show, the less susceptible 
they will be to scald. Even in our examina- 
tions of barrels of scalded apples, the high- 
colored ones contained littleor no evidence 
of the defect.” 

Representatives and senators whose busi- 
ness calls them to the Department of Agri- 
culture are confronted with an illustration 
of the need of anew administrative building 
for that department. Should they have busi- 
ness with the Division of Publications, they 
might have to go to six different buildings 
before they could procure what they need. 


! In addition to this, should they wish to see 
ian editorial reviewer, they must climb four 
flights of stairs to the garret of the main 
building, as that edifice has no elevator. 
This brings to light the fact that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is the only office of 
| a Cabinet minister containing no elevator. 


! 
| 
| = 
' In speaking of the plan of Great Britain 
in order to meet the expenses of the Boer 
| Wai, to place a tax on wheat, Secretary Wil- 
son of the Department of Agriculture stated 
; that in his opinion the United States will 
| pay one-half of the tax levied by the British 
| ministry. ‘* }t so happens,’ he stated, *‘ that 
' we are furnishing a large percentage of the 
| bread-making material for England, but our 
| position is different but little from that of 
| Russia, which is the next largest bread- 
| maker for England. 
| ‘In 1900 about one-half of our entire 
| export trade in breadstuffs was carried on 
with the United Kingdom, the shipments to 
that country being $135,375,000. Inthe same 
year our total agricultural produets were 
/a little over $900,000,000, and of this more 
than $400,000,000 went to the United King- 
dom. It is thus essential that this good 
customer continue to prosper and be able to 
purchase our products at good prices.”’ 





The House of Representatives has taken 
‘up the agricultural appropriation bill which 
carries an appropriation of $5,158,580, an 
increase of 
| The largest 
Weather Bureau and the Bureau of Plant 

Industry, each about $100,000, 


beef trust for its products has at last re- 
sulted in a decision by the attorney-general 
to prosecute the combination, which he 
states is being operated contrary to the laws 
of the United States. 





Some statistician has compiled figures on 
the consumption of oleomargarine in the 
United States. According to these figures, 
as presented to Congress during the diseus- 
sion of the ‘‘ oleo bill,’’ 107,045,028 pounds 
were placed on the market in 1900, a little 
less than the consumption today. This 
amount is sufficient to give over a pound 
each to every man, woman and child under 
the protection of the American flag, inelud- 
ing the Filipinos. The revenue collected as 
tax on oleo in 1900 amounted to $2,545,- 
| 785.18. Since 1886 more than 859,000,000 
| pounds of oleomargine have been accounted 
for by the internal revenue office, on which 
more than $21,000,000 was paid as revenue. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 


Seasonable Hints. 
Gardening work of any kind is not a 


| planting is to be done, it should be care- 
| fully planned at once, the necessary articles 
| ordered and everything in readiness for ex- 
| ecution of the plans at the earliest practi- 
|cable opportunity. The plants promptly 
| established will show their satisfaction by 
| doing well. 

Street trees should have the most ap- 
| proved guards placed about them just as 
| soon as they are set. It takes but a few 
| moments for a horse to permanently injure 
| or destroy them. It alsotakes but a few 
| minutes to adjust the guards, if in readi- 
j}ness. A large horse with a long neck 
| easily reaches above a guard six feet in 
| height; let the latter be at least seven feet. 
| Mulch transplanted trees with leaves, 
| straw or litter just as soonas the planting 
is accomplished. A strong wind and hot 
/sun quickly absorb moisture and make a 


| Your Cows 


Cows that fail to 
breed, especially 
May be After Abortion. 


should be injected 
Made to Breed with Hood Farm 

Antiseptic Breed 
ing Powder. It thoroughly disinfects, kills all 
germs, and makes cows breed. Also effective 
where cows are irregular in coming in season, 
and where they do not clean. Does not cause 
straining, 

William E. Parker of West Boylston, Mass., 
says: ‘One of my cows was repeatedly bred _ in- 
effectually. After treatment with Hood Farm 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder the first service was 


successful.” Hood Fares 
Antiseptic Breeding Powder 


With full directions, is mailed for $1.15. Can four 
times larger sent tc any railroad ce rae point in 
U. S., $2.75. Send for circular on Failure to Breed. 
Mention this paper. Address, ©. I. HOOD 
owvell, Mass. 





hard surface of heavy soil through which 
air and fresh water cannot penetrate. 

Decide to rid your treés of insects and 
check the ravages of disease ‘by frequent 
spraying. Find at once what is to be fought 
and exactly what should be used to wage 
the warfare, and when to begin. Be well 
prepared for the time and for emergencies. 
Dont wait for attacks that are pretty sure 
to come, but get a little ahead of the dep- 
redators. 

Prune transplanted trees that are to be so 
treated just as soon as they are set, or be- 
fore if convenient. If there is any good 
effect from pruning, give the tree the full 
benefit from, the start. -%y 

If an established tree has one branch that 
needs pruning, or one dead limb to be re- 
moved, do -not wait till next year in hopes 
‘there may be enough more to warrant a full 
day’s work. of the gardener. ~ The oneor.two 
limbs removed or pruned now may be the 
means of saving treble the requirements a 
year later. 

Should the pruning of summer-or-fall- 
flowering shrubs have been neglected up to 
the time of their advancement in early 
spring, have it done at once, even though 
the buds have burst and the leaves are 
showing. They cannot be harmed at that 
time, and they will be improved by tae com- 
petent pruner who cuts them back severely 
and aims to produce an abundance of 
stroug, vigorous new shoots without intense 
compactness. 

Asarule cut flowers will last longer if 
allowed to stand a short time in water be- 
foreusing. This simply applies, of course, 
when they are to be worn or carried asa 
bouquet, or used in decorations where they 
may not be placed in water. 

Several methods of preserving the natural 
color of pressed flowers have been sug- 
gested, but the best, it is said, is that used 
in the New York Botanical Garden. After 
the specimens have been under pressure for 
a day or two they are laid in papers heated 
in the sun, and this is repeated until the 
drying is completed. This, it is said, pre- 
serves the colors 
Monthly. 
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Mood Farm Butter Tests. 

We report, this week, several tests of cows that 
have not heretofore been reported in your paper. 

Chroma 9th of Hood Farm 151210, dropped May 
26, 1898, dropped her second calf Sept. 13, 1901. 
She gave from Oct. 17 to 23, 244 pounds 2 ounces, 
that made 14 pounds 7 ounces of butter. Daily 
ration, 3 pounds bran, 24 pounds corn meal, 2} 
pounds ground oats, 1 pound each of oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. Ran in pasture during day 
and had green feed in the barn at night. Chroma 
9th of Hood Farm has given since calving, 
in seven and one-half months, 5562 pounds 9 
ounces milk that showed by the Babcock test 
332 pounds 4 ounces butter. As her name in. 
dicates, she is a daughter of Chromo, sire of 14 
in the list, a sire of Diploma, sire of 55. The 
daughters of Chromo are handsome, and great 
workers the year through. 

Minty 19th of Hooe Farm 143107, dropped Aug. 
11, 1897, dropped her last calf Aug. 20, 1901. From 
Oct. 10 to 1 she gave 228 pounds 5 ounces milk 
that made 14 pounds 4 ounces butter. Daily 
ration, 4 pounds bran, 3 pounds corn meal, 3 
pounds ground oats, 14 pounds each of oil meal 
and cottonseed meal. Pasture during the day 
and green feed in barn at night. His sire is Mint, 
sire or seven in the list, a son of Diploma, sire 
of fifty-five, and double grandson of Combina- 





tion, sire of twenty-five. The record = of 
Diploma’s daughter, Merry Maiden, at the 
World’s Fair, is too well known’ to need 


rehearsal. The fact that Combination was a 
grandsire of Merry Maiden and Brown Bessie, 
the cows without an equal, gives this blood 
popularity among dairymen and breeders. Minty 
19th of Hood Farm is out of a daughter of Brown 
Bessie’s Son. As we unite the blood of Brown 
Bessie with the Merry Maiden blood, the qual- 
ities that beat all competition at the World’s 
Fair show themselves. 

Brown Bessie 24th of Hood Farm 138515, dropped 
Oct 6, 1896, dropped her last calf Aug. 6, 1901, and 


that made 14 pounds 12 ounces butter. Daily 
ration, 34 pounds bran, 3 pounds corn meal, 3 
pounds ground oats, 14 pounds each of oil meal 
and gluten meal. Pasture through the day and 





$576,150 over the current law. 
increases were those for the | 


| that tested 14 pounds 7 ounces butter. 
a 5 ae ° ) tion, 34 pounds bran, 2 pounds cornmeal, 3 pounds 
The continued high prices asked by the | + “ 


green feed inthe barn at night. This was a very 
warm, trying time for cows. As ber name indi- 
eates she is a daughter of Brown Bessie’s Son, 
sire of 13 in the list. 

Oonan 7th of Hood Farm 138516, dropped Jan. 
18, 1897, dropped her last calf May 31,1901. She 
gave from July 4to 10 240 pounds 4 ounces milk 
Daily ra- 


ground oats, 1, pound oi] meal, one-half pound cot- 
tonseed meal. Pasture during the day, green 


| feedin barn at night. Sire, Hood Farm Pogis; 











| dam, Helen Barry. 


Oonan 17th of Hood Farm 152133, dropped July 
10, 1898, dropped her second calf Nov. 26, 1901. 
She gave from Jan. 2 to 8, 1902, 216 pounds 1 
ounce milk that made 15 pounds 2 ounces butter, 
Daily ration, 34 pounds bran, 24} pounds corn 
meal, 24 pounds ground oats, 2 pounds gluten 
meal, 14 pounds cottonseed meal, silage and hay 
ad libitum. Sire, Hood Farm Pogis, giving this 
bull seven inthe list. They are all handsome and 
show the yearling milking habit of Kath- 
letta’s Faney, the dam of Hood Farm Pogis. 
She has milked in one year 11,784 pounds 2 
ounces, in two years 22,374 pounds, in three years 
31,148 pounds, in four years 38,927 pounds 6 ounces, 
that, shown by the Babcock test, would make 
2143 pounds 12 ounces butter. 

Pedro’s Francisville 135946 gave for the week 
ending Feb. 24, 190], 224 pounds 13 ounces milk, 
that made 14 pounds 6 ounces butter. Sire, 
Pedro’s Gay Duke, dam, King’s Francisville. 

Harry’s Olinda Pogis 136138 ‘gave for the week 
ending Dec. 26, 1901, 228 pounds 9 ounces milk 
that made 14 pounds 12 ounces bntter. Sire, 
Faney’s Harry, Jr.; dam, Pogis Olinda. 

The butter in all tests was salted one ounce to 
the pound and worked as for market. 

Lowell, Mass. - Hoop FARM. 


Bull from Heod Farm. 


Eleven thousand four hundred _ ninety-six 
pounds three ounces of rich milk is a large 
quantity to give in ten months, but this is the 
record made by Sophie Hudson, the dam of the 
yearling bull sold by Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
to J. E. Doane of Thompson, Ct. This 
milk tested 716 pounds) 14 ounces of butter. 
Sophie Hudson has a weekly butter record 
of 19 pounds 124 ounces, made from 335 
pounds 14 ounces of milk, and she has 
given as high as 50 pounds 14 ounces of 
milk in one day. She isa full sister to Torono, 
who is siring some excellent stock at Hood Farm, 
and she carries 50 per cent. of the blood 
of the great show cow Figgis, owned at the 
same place, the winner in the aged cow class 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind., Spring- 
field, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., Danbury, Ct., and New 
England Fairs. 

Mr. Doane’s bull is equally well bred on his 
sire’s side, being by Merry Maiden’s Son, a bull 
out of Merry Maiden, the champion sweepstakes 
cow of the World’s Fair dairy tests against all 
breeds. Merry Malden’s Son is by Brown 
Bessie’s Son, a son of Brown Bessie, the winner 
of the ninety and thirty days tests at Chicago,1893, 
She made more butter in a day, a week, a month, 
and throughout the entire period of the tests 
than any cow of any breed. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Doane’s bull is 
backed up by great butter inheritance, and is a 
good one to top the choice herd that is being 
coliected at Fort Hill Farm. That he was away 
with the Hood Farm herd last fall is a guarantee 
of his high individual merit. 

To sum up briefly, Fort Hill Farm Chief comes 
from deep milking, large, economical butter pro- 
ducers and winners in the show ring, and the 
largest public butter tests ever conducted. If 
like begets like and the likeness of an ancestor, 
how is Mr. Doane going to make a mistake in 
using this great young bull? 


—M. Floresco finds there is a relation be- 
tween the amount of iron in the liver of animals 


CU., | and the color of skin and hair, the dark having 


twice the amount of that of white animals. 


perfectly.—Meehan’s | 7°", 
| ing in the care of the geese. 


gave from Sept. 22 to 28, 224 pounds 4 ounces milk | 


Literature. 


** The Kentons,”’ by William D. How: 
a love storyin which a typical West...’ 
American family were all concerned, ,,,,, 
lished by Harper & Bros., New York <;: 
‘* The Kentons,”’ one of the most aelig}|; 
of the modern books, has not much plot, }, 
absorbs the reader’s interest because of 
entire truth to American nature. [,,; 
and Boyne especially are unexagger,:.. 
types of a bright, pert Western girl, \), 
can “ take care of herself,” as the Jy.) 
says,’ and her younger, more seri, 
‘brother. Ellen Kenton, the heroine, ; 
rather colorless, sweet, bookish kind of 
whom circumstances rule. She is decide: 
the favorite with both her father and moth, 
who spend nearly all of their time «). 
thought upon her. She has not the charm |. 
men that her more frivolous sister Loti, 
has, ‘in fact, it may be said that she 
not at all ‘attractive to them. So when s| 
becomes acquainted with Bittridge, a vy), 
gar, unworthy man, she is easily drawn : 
him, even tothe point of falling in oy, 
She is too transparent to hide this fact fro), 
any one, and seeing it her mothe 
and father go to New York wi: 
thei. children and thence abroad. The sto; 
is filled with Ellen’s experiences at Tus): 
ingum, O., on shipboard and abroad. At Jas: 
she marries a young minister, Breckon } 
name, and settles in New York. Lottie ha; 
many admirers and consequently ma: 
flirtations, but in the end she marries, t:, 
and lives near her parents in Tuskingum. () 

“The Diary of a Goose Girl,” by Kut. 
Doughkas Wiggin, illustrated by C. A. She; 
person, and published by Houghton, Miti!; 
& Co., Boston, is the tale of a pret: 
American girl, who ran away fro) 
her friends and from a _ too-arde;; 
suitor. In her own words, “she is ve; 
tired of people, and wants to rest herself |): 
living awhile with things.”? Accordine 
she takes up life anew on an English goose 
farm asa paying guest (they do not ta 
boarders), and becomes interested in assis! 
The book tins 
all the sparkle and fascination for whic 
Mrs. Wiggin is famous. Her wit seintillates 
over the pages like sunshine, and her seti- 
ment for beauty finds abundant play in ti. 
descriptions of the tiny Sussex village wher 
the heroine tended poultry. She has su 








| 


| ceeded in individualizing her hens, ducks 
| and 


} 


geese, and they are as inter- 
esting as human heroes and heroines. 
Sir Muscovy Drake, Lady Blanche, Mal- 
lardina Crippletoe are all drawn with 
exquisite grace, humor and = sympathy. 
It is this sympathy, after all, which is the 
secret of Mrs. Wiggin’s hold upon the pub- 
lic. Every piece of work that comes from 
her hand has a singular charm, as if the 
author were head over ears in love with it 
herself, and was bound to 
reader fall under the same spell, which 
he promptly does. The attractiveness of 
the book is heightened by lavish illustra- 
tions. The quaint little houses, ‘ set about 
the Green like thosein a toy village,” the 
farmer’s family and servants, and above aj! 
the poultry, have given the artist, Claude 
A. Shepperson, an unusual opportunity. 
He has furnished fifty-four drawings which 
make the reader well acquainted with 
Thornycroft Farm and its people. 
“The Great Boer War,’ by <A. 
Doyle, has gone into its thirteenth edition 
in England, revised up-to-date. If lr. 
Dr. Doyle expects to keep the work ‘“ re- 
vised up-to-date,’’ we are afraid he has an 
arduous task before him. However, he has 
succeeded admirably thus far, and the »ovk 
has been a popular success, as the number 
of editions shows. It is published in this 


Conan 





| 


country by McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Among McClure, Phillips & Co.’s spring 
publications will be another volume of the 
adventures of Conan Doyle’s great origina! 
creation, ‘Sherlock Holmes,” probably the 
most popular and widely known characte! 
in modern fiction. 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novel, ‘* Mari 
etta: A Maid of Venice,’ is now in 
fortieth thousand, anda new edition is o 
the press; and a fourth edition’ of Mrs. 
Alice Morse Earle’s “ Old-Time Gardens " 
is also on the press. The Maemillan Com 
pany, New York: Publishers. 

“A Primer of the Christian Religion,’ 
by George Holley Gilbert, is the 
attempt yet made to detine the content o! 
Christianity from the standpoint of Jesus, 
and in sympathy with the principles of 
modern Biblical investigation. It will be 
remembered that while he was Iowa lro- 
tessor of New Testament Literature and 


first 


Interpretation in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Mr. Gilbert was the 


author of ‘* The Student’s Life of Jesus and 
the Student’s Life of Paul,’ and of * The 
Revelation of Jesus.” It will also be re 
membered that the liberal scholarship of the 
last book led to Mr. Gilbert’s separat\ 
from the,Chicago University. The Mi- 
millan Company, New York, publishers. 

‘“* The Story of a Young Man,”’ the life 
Christ by Clifford Howard, published by ! 
C. Page & Co., Boston, is one of the bes 
books of its class. 


Every attempt like this one to provide | 
the schools Readers which present to 
young mind specimen bits of English lite: 
ture should be warmly encouraged by | 
press. In the present instance, howe\ 
no such encouragement is needed, for 
school superintendent who shall exan 
this reader, with its copious select 
from ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson,”’ 
Wonder Book,” “* Alice Through the |. 
ing Glass,’”’ “ Don Quixote,” * Tom Bro 
School Days,’’ ‘‘ The King of the (o 
River” and ‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ wil! 
impressed at once by the value of the ) 
The selections are so chosen, too, that 
must almost inevitably send thei! 
readers to the original volumes for ** 10 

The illustrations are those familiat 
in the works from which the selections | 
been taken, a thing which naturally 2: 
enhances the interest of the book. 
work is the fifth in the Macmillan’s > 
of Child Life Readers, and has been ' 
by Etta Austin and Mary Frances bli 
[New York & London: The “lac 
Company. | 

a 

—Prof. Willis L. Moore of the Agr 
Department, in a recent report ridicules t 
that storms of any kind may be induced, «'> 
or controlled by bombarding the clouds. 
Cleveland Abbe of the Weather Bureau 
with his conclusions, and in arecent pt)" 
cises Professor Franklin’s argument fo! 
tional plausibility and possible effectiv’ 
cannonading the sky with voriex rings for! 
vention of hail storms. Among other thit- 
fessor Abbe says: “ The cannonadile 
hail has been prosecuted for centuries, 
speciai vortex ring cannonade has been P 
by tens of thousands during the past three 
and yet thus far there has not been rep: 
single case where cannonading has bee!! I 
demonstrated to have been effectual. 
storms move, divide and pass by on eithe 
develop and decay, just the same, wl t} 
cannon are fired or not. The popular ! 
cannonading that seems to prevail ame'-— 
peasantry of southern Europe is a craze thar © 





no scientific basis whatever.” 
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Poultry. 


Poultry and Game. 


supply of poultry is a little larger 
. year ago, but high prices of other 

makes a steady demand, though 
ely a brisk trade. Northern and East- 
resh killed are in very light supply, 
resh-killed roasting chickens bring 18 
ents, while spring broilers are 20 to 
its. Fair to good chickens are 12 to 
its. Extra choice fowl are scarce and 
mand at 14 to 15 cents, and common to 
i2 to 13 cents. Choice pigeons are 
to $1.50 a dozen, and fair to good 75 


s to S125. 


hi 


A Colorado orchardist tells in the Kansas 
armer his experience in trying to protect 
is apples from the codling moth worm. In 


| 1897 he had two thousand barrels of apples 


and ninety per cent. of them were wormy. 
| In 1898 not as many apples, but quite as 
| many worms. In 1899 he sprayed his trees 
| from May 31to June 3, or just as soon as 
the blossoms had fallen, with one pound of 
| Paris green in two hundred gallons of 


June 27, He put bands around the trunks 
of the trees and old gunny sacks in the 
erct shes the first week in June. Found the 
first worm in anapple June 26. Took the 
bands off July 4 to July 6, and caught 
two hundred worms on 750 trees, boiled 
the sacks. Took them off again July 15 to 
July 17, and found 997 worms under 
the bands and as many in the sacks in 
the crotches. Aug. 2 and 3 examined 
them again and found 747 worms. 
Aug. 12 to 14 found 213 worms, and 
boiled sacks again. Aug. 22 to 24 found 
602 kworms. Sept. 4 to 6 found 2225 
worms, and the last week in September took 
the bands off and found 2315 worms, but 
left the sacks on until last week in October, 
when they were taken off and scalded, to 
put away for another season. They were 
scalded each time they were taken off, when 
not boiled. Here then were 8206 worms 
destroyed on the 750 trees, which should 
have made a great difference in the number 
of moths flying the next season. We regret 


| water. Repeated spraying again June 24 to 


| that the report does not give us the results 
/as shown in crops since that time. The 


Choice large squabs are | 


, to 83a dozen, but many are sold at | 
er rates as not up to the standard. West- 


eed or frozen 
erate demand. 


poultry in steady but 
Choice broiler chick- 


eps at 16 to 17 cents, and common 14 to 15 


fa 


witha few iced at 12 cents. 


fri 


ion 11 to 12 cents. 


ed 


s. Choice chickens 14 to 15 cents, and 
Choiee fowl are 12 
‘ cents, and fair to good 105 to 114 cents, 
Therearea few 
um capons in storage at 13 to 15 cents. 


‘ice turkeys small are 18 cents, large 16 
> vents, and mixed lots 165 to 17 cents, 


non to good 14 to 15 cents. Dueks from 


| storage 10 to 12 cents, and geese 8 tu 10 
ts. Spring ducklings 22 to 25 cents, and 


lenty yet. Live ponltry in moderate 
. and good Eastern fowl bring 123 


ts. roosters 8 to 10 cents. Not game 


The 


+) left to makea quotation, as those 
vive it are anxious to sell. 


horticultural, 


Orchard and Garden. 

were about to set an orchard and 
» purchase our trees, we would first 
iin what varieties had grown best and 
productive under good care in that 
and on soil similar to omr own. We 
t our land for the purpose by at 
e year of good cultivation, preferably 
f ithad not already been cultivated, 
were very light might follow the 
vith a crop of clover, which we would 
vid turn under to supply vegetable 
ras wellas nitrogen, while, if pretty 
ind, we would sow rye among the 
nd plow that under in the spring. 
» would prepare the holes for every 

efore we had one dug up for us. 
trees should be engaged eforehand 
i. local nurseryman of good reputation, 





which ean usually be found within ten miles 
of almost any farm in the orchard districts. 


WW 


more 


vould not care for apple and pear trees 
than two years old, peach or plum 


trees ore than one year old fromthe graft 


|. Ifthe orchard was a commercial 


we would limit the varieties to not 


more than three, setting them in alternate 
rows, or, if we preferred one kind to the 
others, might place two or three of that to 
one of the others, this for the purpose of a 


cross pollenization of blossoms. 


} 

I 

+ 
L 
+ 
if 
+ 


la} 


es 


For fam- 
se we would put nearer the house per- 


sahalf dozen or more different varie- 


embracing the early and later, trusting 


the main orchard for winter varieties, as 


are the ones needed in a commercial 


hard. Wewould have both sweet and 


_and those adapted to eating as well as 
st cooking varieties. 
vould not place the orchard in «w wet, 
soil, orasand bank, but ona good 
loam, if we had such, though some 
ties do well on sandy loam. We would 
ise manure in the hole when setting the 
andif the soilin the hole had become 
ecause of having been dug before the 
vere brought, would stir it up until 
ind moist earth. Then trim off all 
1 roots smoothly and reduce the top as 
“|, andset the tree carefully at about 
une depth as it stood in the nursery. 
vould say a littledeeper, but we would 
ie for this, as we would moand up the 
iround the trunk of the tree from four 
uches higher than it was at the outer 
i! the hole, that water might be carried 
‘o the extremities of the roots. See 
hen they are set the rich sarface soil 
placed among the roots, and pressed 
solid, and when the roots are well 
ioneortwo buckets of water turned 
iassist in this work of settling the 
round and among the roots. 
our or five years some crops may be 
etween the rows, leaving space to 
between them and the trees. 


bands may be made of building paper cut in 
strips four to six inches wide, and the rough 
bark scraped off where they are put on, that 
they may afford an apparently safe hiding- 
place for the worms. Another Colorado 
grower found 336 worms under the band on 
one crab-apple tree. 





VEGETABLES IN BOSTON MARKET. 

There is a fair trade in vegetables and a 
good demand. Winter vegetables begin to 
grow scarce and are higher, while Southern 
and hothouse are in better supply. Old 
beets sell at $1.75 to $2abox, and new at 
$1.75 to $2adozen. Carrots $1 to $1.25 a 
box, and new 75 cents to $1adozen. Pars- 


' nips 60 to 75 cents a bushel and flat turnips 


a good crop for this purpose, fol- | 


1) fall-sown rye to plow under each 
,and néarly all the root crops are 


s they help pay for land rent and | 
ting the soil while the trees are grow- | 
i the fertilizing material used for 


ps to attract the tree roots out into 
i spaces. ? 

< all this time the work of pruning, 
r trimming and training into shape, 
/ on,and if properly attended to 
vild seldom be a limb to cut much 
tun a lead pencil. The spraying 


40 cents. Yellow turnips 90 cents a bar- 
rel, and White French $1.50. Native 
onions $4.50 a barrel. Egyptian 
$5.25 a sack, Bermuda $1.85 a erate and 
Havana $1.50 to $1.75. 
per hundred bunches. 
dozen and chives 50 to 75 cents. 


artichokes $1.25 a bushel and French $3.50 a 
dozen. Cucumbers No. 1 hothouse $6 to $7 
a box, Florida $2 to $3a crate and Savannah 
83 to $3.15 a basket. Southern squash sum- 
mer $1.50 to $2.50 a crate and a few marrow 
at $2.50 to $2.75. Native asparagus $4 to 85 
a box, Southern large green $3.50 to $4 a 
dozen, small green $2 to $2.50 and culls 75 
cents to$1. Rhubarb 2 to3 cents a pound 
and mushrooms #0 cents to 81. 

Old cabbages 82 to $2.50 a barrel, South- 
ern 82.50 to $4 a barrel. Hothouse cauli- 
flowers $4 to $4.50 a dozen, spinach, native 
20 to 25 cents a box, Providence 60 to 0 
cents a barrel. Hothouse lettuce $1.25 to 
31.75 a box of 3 dozen. Beet greens 50 to 75 
cents a box, and dandelions 25 to 40 cents. 
parsley $1.25 to $1.50, romaine $1 to S125 a 
dozen, and esearol scarce at $1.50. South- 
ern string beans S82 to $2.50 a basket, and 
green peas from 75 cents to $1.25 a basket, 
North Carolina $1.50 to $2.50. Florida 
peppers $2.25 to $2.75 a carrier, and egg 
plant the same. Florida tomatoes, choice 
$2.25 to $2.75, common to good $1.25 to $1.75, 
hothouse 15 to 18 cents a pound. Water 
cress 60 cents a dozen and mint 75 cents. 

Potatoes are in full supply and only mod- 
erate demand. Aroostook Green Mountains 
are firm at $1.05. Rose and Hebron $1 and 
Dakota red 85 cents. York State round 
white 81. New Brunswick Rose and Silver 
Dollars 90 cents, with Green Mountains and 
Delawares 31. Chenangoes 80 to 85 cents. 
German, 168-pound sack, $2.50 to $2.65. 
Seotch $2.40 to $2.50. Belgian $2.25. Ber- 
muda $4.50 to $5.50 a barrel, and Florida 
good to choice the same. But few new sweet 
potatoes yet, but North Carolina barrel 
crates sell slowly at $38 to $3.75, Jersey 
double heads being cleaned out at $3. 
oo 


Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 


The supply of apples is decreasing, as | 


only 955 barrels were received last week, 
against 1995 barrels for same week last year, 
but the trade is quiet. Some fancy stock 
from cold storage goes above quotations, 
but only in small lots, and the total amount 
is small. No. 1 Maine Baldwins are $4 to 


$5, Ben Davis, Gano and Russets $4 to 
A few Cape | 
cranberries in crates at $4.50 for choice late | 
Norfolk strawberries in small sup- | 
ply as yet at 12to15 centsa quart. North | 
Carolina in fair supply, generally at 12 to 13 | 
'eents, a few fancy going at 14 to15 cents, | 
and some common. to good at 7 to 10 cents. | 


$4.50, No. 2 $2.50 to $3.25. 


sound, 


Florida smooth Cayenne pineapples $4 to 
$4.50 a box, and Cubans $2.50 to 33.50 a 
case. 


The receipts of California oranges were | 
only 16,680 boxes, against 39,842 boxes same | 
week last year, but the demand has been | 


very light, perhaps due to cool weather. 
Ninety-six and 112 counts $2.75 to $3 a box, 


126 and 150 counts $3.25 to $3.75 and 176, 200 | 
Seedlings, good 
to fancy, $2.75 to $3.75. Bloods, whole boxes, | 
23.50 to $4 and half boxes $2.25 to 32.50. | 


and 216 counts $4 to $4.50. 


There were 814 cases late Valencia and regu- 
lars are &6 to $6.50, large $7, Meditterranean 
bloods scarce at $2.50 for half-boxes. 
Lemons in fair demand and firm, 300counts, 
fair to good $2.50 to $2.75, choice $3 to 
$3.25, and fancy at $3.50 to 33.75, Three 
hundred and sixty counts run more evenly 
in quality, few going below $2.75 or above 
&3. Dates offering at 35 to 4 cents a pound, 


land figs nearly done at 15 to 18 cents. 


lot be neglected any year, both | 


usects and fungous diseases. 
le trees begin to bear it would be 
op growing crops among them, 
{ter they are well in bearing toma- 
be grown, or squashes, if they are 
ur the trees or allowed to climb up 
Cabbages area bad erop in an 
is they want more moisture than 
an spare unless it isa wet sea- 
easand beans may be grown if 
ar the trees. 
ey begin to bear guard against 
ig. One-third of those 
rst year is usually enough to 
main, and after that thin them 
) cet good-sized, smooth fruit, even 
irths of them are picked off when 
is hazel nuts. Those that are left 
ty likely to yield more bushels of 
‘able fruitthan would the whole 
{ left, and being larger will sell at 
ces. It costs but little more, if as 


thin the fruit properly in the | 


than to pick the unmerchantable 
the fall, 


that ; 2 


_and oat $9.50 to $10.50. 


Bananas quiet at $1.50 to $2.25 a stem, as to 

size anc condition. Cocoanuts in good sup- 

ply at $2.75 to $3 per hundred, and Naples 

walnuts 15 cepts a pound. 

-~>—- 
The Hay Trade. 

There seems but little difference in the 
hay market from the conditions for two 
weeks past. ‘There is still a scarcity of 
prime and No.1 hay, and No. 2 is selling at 
its full market valu? in most Eastern mar- 
kets, while the lower grades are selling 
slowly, with prices reduced to effect sales. 

Receipts at Boston were a little lighter 
this week, but there is still an excess of low 
grades, and buyers all want better than No. 


» 


», There were 562 ears of hay, of which 235 








cars were billed for export, and 18 ¢cars 
of straw. Corresponding week last year 

39 ears of hay, of which 16 were billed for 
export, and ten cars of straw. Choice 
timothy is $18 to $18.50 in large bales, 
and small bales choice or large bales No. 1 
at $17 to $17.50, small bales No. 1 $16 to $17, 
No. 2, both sizes, $14 to $15, No. 3and clover 
mixed $12 to $13. Clover $12 to $12.50, fine 
choice $10 to $13 and swale $9 to $10. Long 
ry@ straw $15 to $16, tangled rye $11 to $12 


Seat 
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$3 to | 


New native 83 | 
Leek are 75 cents a_ 
Radishes | 
25 to 35 cents. Western celery $1.25 a bunch | 
of dozen roots, salsify 75 cents to $1 a dozen, | 


| year. 


Providence is in | 
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THE BEST TYPE OF THE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Loaned by Mr. J. B. Richardson. 





about the same condition as Boston, but 
prices a little firmer on lower grades, though 
but little call for them. Choice timothy is 
$18 to $18.50, No, 1 $17.50 to $18, N».2 $19 
to $16.50, No. 3 $12 to $14. Clover mixed $12 
to $13 and rye straw $16.50 to $17 for No. 1, 

At New York receipts were heavy, being 
9130 tons, against.6790 tons same week last 
Exports. were less than last week, 
being 26,709 tons. There has been a fair de- 
mand for all grades above No. 3, and choice 
sells at $18 to $19, No. 1 $17 to $18, No. 2 $15 
to $16.50, and No.3 811 to $12. Shipping $9 
to $10. Clover mixed $10.50 to 315, clover 


$10 to 11; 870 tons of straw received, but | 


prices are firm on long rye at $15 for No. 1, 
and 814 for No. 2, oat straw $9, and wheat 
straw 8&8 to S12. Brooklyn receipts were 


mostly medium and low grades of timothy, | 


clover and clover mixed, but they are mov- 
ing fairly well, and the stock in hand is de- 
creasing. 
prices, No. 1 at S16 to S18, No. 2 S14 to S16, 
all in good demand, No. 3 at S12. Clover 
mixed is $12 to $13 for No. 1, and $10 to S11 
for No. 2. Clover 310 to S12. 
straw $15 tO $16, tangled rye $8 to $10, oat 
so and wheat $8 to $9. Jersey City heavily 
overstocked with low grades, and prices 
below New York quotations on all but best 
timothy. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives as highest 
prices in the various markets: New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City $19, Boston and 
Providence $18.50, New Orleans $17.50, 
Philadelphia $16, Baltimore and Richmond 
$15.50, St. Louis and Memphis $15.25, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburg $15, Louisville $14.50, 
Cineinnati $13.50, Kansas City $14, Duluth 
$12 and Minneapolis $11. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says the hay 
market is easier, and holders are willing to 
accept lower prices. ‘There is still a large 
portion of the 1901 crop in farmers’ hands. 
While the orders for South Africa have 
stopped, England is taking large amounts 


Choice timothy at New York | 


Straight rye | 


North Carolina barrel crates $1.50 to $2, 
and Charleston $1.75 to $2.25. Long Island 
kale 40 to 60 cents a barrel. Lettuce in good 
supply, Southern half barrel baskets 35 
cents to $1, native $1.50 to $2 a barrel. 
Spinach 40 to 60 cents a barrel for Norfolk, 
and 60 to 75 cents for native. Parsley, Ber- 
muda, 50 cents to $1 a erate. Romaine, 
Bermuda 50 cents to $1 a erate, and Florida 





$1 to $1.50 a half-barrel basket. Flor- 
ida cucumbers $1.50 to $3 a basket, 


egg plants $1.50 to $38 for half-barrel 
crates. Havana okra $2 to $3.50 a car- 
rier. Florida tomatoes $1.50 to $2.50 a 
carrier. String beans in heavy supply and 








Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofing 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 


land. Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. It 
was covered 


dua ddd with 


Roofing Tin 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

many years yet. Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
or write { Carnegie Building, Pittsburg. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. New York. 











against 60,258 cases last week, corresponding 
period last year 79,371. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 1,483,824 cases, against 1,548,- 
660 cases in 1901. 

—AImmense areas of cattle range have been 
destroyed by too much crowding and by sheep. 
Sheep in large bunches nip the grass so close 
and so cut its sod with their hoofs that it dies. 
The railways of the Northwest have combined to 
find the grass most suitable for stock, and to 
this end will divide 30,000 acres of land into 30 
sub-divisions, each of which will be planted with 
a different kind of grass. 

——The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2451 cattle, 1000 sheep, 
3038 quarters of beef from Boston; 2310 cattle, 
1099 sheep, 16,492 quarters of beef from New York; 
670 cattle, 1625 sheep from Baltimore; 575 cattle, 
400 quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 734 cattle 
from Portland and 787 cattle frcem Montreal, a 
total of 7527 cattle. 3902 sheep, 19,920 quarters of 
beef from all ports. Of this 5252 cattle, 3822 sheep, 
16,098 quarters of beef went to Liverpool; 1892 
cattle, 2407 quarters of beet to London; 275 cattle 
to Glasgow; 100 cattle to Hull; 1300 quarters of 
beef to Southampton, and 8 cattle, 80 sheep and 
125 quarters of beef to Bermuda and West Indies 








| weak at quotations, wax at $1.50 to $2.25 a | 


bushel basket and $1to $2 a crate, green 
$1.50 to $2.50 a basket and $1 to $1.75a 
erate. Green peas averaging of poor qual- 


The New York State College of Forestry is 
responsible for the planting of more than one 
million forest trees this spring. During the last 


| week it has shipped from its nurseries at Axton 


ity. Some Charleston bring 75 cents to $1.25 | 


a basket, and North Carolina $1.25 to $2 a 
crate. A few fancy may exceed ‘chese rates, 
| but many go below them. 
ucts are easy. Cucumbers, No. 1 to faney 


Charleston and Eastern 75 to 90 cents a 


dozen, tomatoes, fair to faney 15 to 25 cents | 


a pound, and mushrooms 25 to 50 cents. 
Apples in fair supply and about enough 
demand to hold prices firm, or a little 


| higher, but they must be fancy to bring top 


quotations. Good to faney Baldwin $4.50 to 
$5.50, Wine Sap $4 to 85, Ben Davis $3.75 to 
$4.25, Roxbury Russet $4 to $4.75 and 
Golden Russet $3.25 to $3.75. Red winter, 
fair cooking grades $3 to $3.50. Straw- 
berries running inferior in quality. Charles- 
ton 7 to 12 cents a quart and North Carolina 
5 to 10 cents, with few reaching top prices. 


——Up to last October the British shipped 289,- 





000 horses and mules to South Africa, and ex- 
pended $47,000,000 here. 

-—The receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 81,712,638 pounds, against 48,910,- 
556 pounds same period in 1901. The Boston ship- 
ments to date are 89,179,822 pounds, against ship- 
ments of 82,730,949 pounss same period in 1901. 


| The stoek on hand in Boston Jan. 1, 1902, was 


of Canadian hay, over 50,000 bales 
having been shipped last week from | 
New York, Boston and Portland. It 


| remains to be seen whether this demand 


the South African 
orders be resumed or not. Much credit is 
given by a correspondent for the good 
work that has been done by the Canadian 
government officials in inspecting the hay 
before it is shipped, visiting pressing plants 
at country points to see that packing is 
honestly done, and examining vessels before 
hay is put on, to see that the holds are dry 
andclean. They stop loading when the 
weather is wet or threatening, and will 
not work at night, as hay cannot 
be properly inspected by electric light. 
There has been some _ hay _ rejected 
because of heating in the cars, and 
some because of bales broken or partly 
broken, but the general run has been good, 
clean, well-saved fodder, honestly packed. 
One large concern which has shipped thou- 
sands of tons has not had a hot car or a 
broken bale this spring, which is a great 
record. About six hundred cars were on 
track at St. John, and a large lot in the 
sheds when he visited that place. 

A report from Illinois on April 29, says 
much old hay in farmers hands yet, and the 
prospects were never better for a heavy 
érop the coming harvest than now. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has issued an 
order that deprives the hay and grain ex- 


will continue, and 


changes all over the country of cars for 


shipping purposes for an indefinite period. 
a wa > - ——_— 


New York Markets. 


Potatoes are in fair supply and the 
market generally easier. State fair to 
prime are in demand at $2.50 to $3 a sack. 
Seotch, 168 pound bags, $2.25 to $2.35, Irish, 
English and Belgian $2.15 to $2.25. Ber- 
muda choice lower at $4.50 to $5 for No.1 
and &3.50 to $4 for No. 2. Florida prime $4 
to $5 and seconds $3 to $3.50. 
potatoes in light supply, South Jersey being 
&9.50 to $5 a barrel and $1 to $2 a basket. 






Native onions in light supply but small | 


demand. White, good to choice $5 to $7.50 
a barrel, yellow $3 to $4.50 and red *$3 to 
$3.50. Some soft or sprouted lots $1 to 
9,50. New Orleans are $2.50 to $2.75 a bar- 
rel, Bermuda $1.60 to $1.65 a crate and 


Egyptian, $2.75 to $2.85 for 112-pound 


sacks, Jersey shallots 75 cents per hun- | 


dred bunches. 


$1.50 a crate and $4 to 6a hundred bunches, | 


with Charleston at $4 to $7. Charleston 
carrots $4 to $6 per hundred. Florida cel- 
ery from $1.25 to $3 a Case. Asparagus 
3.50 to $4.50 a dozen for Colossal, $2.50 to 
333 for extra, $1.25 to $2.25 for good to prime 
and 75 cents to $1 for ens. Radishes 40 to 
60 cents a basket for Norfolk and 75 cents to 
$1 for Long Island and Jersey. Rhubarb is 
$1 to $2 for 100 bunches. Southern white 
squash 75 cents to $1 a box. Russia turnips 
90 cents to $1 a box for Jersey and $1a bar- 
rel for Canada. 

Cabbages in good supp 





77,340,463 pounds. The total stock today is 
69,873,279 pounds. The stock on hand May 4, 
1901, was 41,281,666 pounds. 

——Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 22 packages of butter to Liver- 
pool and 4923 boxes of cheese, of which 3793 were 
for Liverpool, 1018 to London and 112 to South- 
ampton. 

—At the auction sales in Hartford, Ct., the 
other day shade-grown Sumatra tobacco sold at 
$2 to $2.80 a pound for light wrappers, $2 to $2.50 
for medium light, $1.50 for dark spotted, 75 to 
eighty cents for dark, and $1 for second grade 
light. These prices show a good profit for the 
use of the cotton shades, and much larger areas 
will be shaded this year, throughout the entire 
Connecticut Valley. 

—Inapaper onthe modern manufacture of 
tin foil, Rafael Granja states that the varieties 
now supplied are pure tin foil, composition foil 
and Dutch leaf. The composition foil consists of 
lead covered on both sides with a thin coating of 
tin, while the Dutch leaf is prepared from an 
alloy of tin with a small percentage of a secret 
metallic composition. The grade of fineness is 
indicated by the number of square inches tothe 
pound. The best composition foil covers seven 
thousand square inches, the thinnest pure tin foil 
spreads over ten thousand and Dutch leaf reaches 
fourteen thousand. 

——The census report of the United States 
shows that there were 31 beet-sugar factories in 
the United States in the census year, distributed 
among ten States and one Territory, representing 
an invested capital of $20,958,519, and producing 
71,427 long tons of beet sugar, valued at 
$7.323.857. 

——The total value of salt products manufact- 
ured inthe United States in 1899 was $7,966,897. 
There were 159 establishments representing a 


—wWool is in moderate demand and prices 


| 
| capital of $27,123,364. 
| 


| ures since last January. 
| 


Sweet | 


Florida beets are $1.25 to | 


are barely sustained. The long depression is 
telling on holders, and there is more pressure to 
sell, Medium wools have sold at the lowest fig- 


—wWestern markets are active, with spirited 
competition between buyers for the new clip 
and full prices paid everywhere, averaging two 
cents higher than last year. The grower is 
| profiting through this competition. 

According to the census report, there were 
in California in 1900 16,192,876 bearing fruit trees, 
| and 13,209,411 non-bearing trees, coveringan area 

of 452.252 acres. The State shipped 88,189.2 tons 

of green deciduous fruit by rail in 1900, and 84,899.9 

tons of dried fruit, 34,217.5 tons of raisins, and 45,- 

679.9 tons of canned goods. The bulk of these 

shipments was from the northern part of the 
| State. The larger amount of citrus fruits was 
| shipped from the southern portion of the State. 





| The total shipment for the whole State in 1900 by 
| rail amounted to 226,456.6 tons. The annual sbip- 
| ments of various fruits and canned goods have 
inereased from 161,170.1 tons in 1890 to 519,380.8 
tons in 1900. 

—The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending May 3, 1902, included 545,572 pounds 
cheese and 9500 pounds oleo. Forthe same week 
\ last year the exports included 36,996 pounds but- 
| ter and 100,984 pounds cheese. 

——Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
| and Gulf ports last week to include 318,000 barrels 
of flour, 3,063,000 bushels of wheat, 104,000 bushels 
of corn, 2710 barrels of pork, 7,893,000 pounds of 
lard, 28,075 boxes of meats. 
——The total shipments of boots and shoes 


ly. Florida and | from Boston this week have been 67,370 cases, 


five hundred thousand pine and spruce seedlings, 
to be planted by the New York State Forest com- 
mission, the Yale School of Forestry and other 
individual planters. The planting by the forest 


| vommission is superintended by three graduates 


Ifothouse prod- | 


of the college of forestry. 
preparing to plant several hundred thousand 


| plants and sow three hundred pounds of seed. 
— Wheat, including flour, exports for the | 





week aggregate 5,308,155 bushels, against 3,750,- 
689 bushels last week and 5,100,763 bushels in 
this week last year. Wheat exports July 1 
1901, to date (forty-four weeks) aggregate 
215,864,822 bushels, against 175,716,827 bushels 
last season. Corn exports aggregate 123,679 
bushels, against 376,186 bushels last week and 
2,371,892 bushels last year. July 1, 1901, to date 
corn exports are 25,528,864 bushels, against. 155,- 
33,711 bushels last season. 

—-Fresh beef is a little firmer, by reason o 
ome of the supply having been worked off, bu 
the market has not yet advanced, sensational r 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding: Extr 
sides 10 to 10} cents, heavy 9} to 9} cents, good 8} 
to9 cents, light grass and cows 8} to 8} cents, 
extra hinds 11} to 12 cents, good 11 to 114 cents, 
light 9} to10 cents, extra fores 7} to 8} cents, 
heavy 7} to 7} cents, good 6} to 7 cents, light 64 
cents, backs 7 to 10} cents, rattles 5} to 8 cents, 
chucks 7} to 9 cents, short ribs 9 to 13 cents, 
rounds 8 to 10 cents, rumps 93 to 13} cents, rumps 
and loins 10 to 14 cents, loins 13 to 15 cents. 

—Pork and lard are not further changed. 
Long cut and heavy backs $22.50, medium $21.50. 
lean ends $23, bean pork $18 to $18.75, fresh ribs 








14.cents, corned and fresh shoulders, 10} cents, | 


smoked shoulders 11 cents, lard 118 cents, in 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. — 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully IHlustrated, , 


Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 
Only book of its kind. Con‘ains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 


ench, 


> 


Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone Mllustrations 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” ‘ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
bei Li nag ny Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants Supplied,” 
*“ Attentive to Cats,” ‘* The Homeless ‘ale ‘a 
oO 





Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, 
these lovely creatures owe not only thelr existence. 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. he book . contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it lene in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of-one_of the valuable and beaufful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”’— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instructive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“ Tt seems to us a book wiuich those who are fond of 
cats will be glad tc read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter: 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
can Cultivator, boston, Mass. 

Pric'. postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers or 


sent direct. 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Wachi.igton Street. Bostun, Mass. 


| Keeping 
; | Choice of Breeds; Care_o 
Fee en eee eee a The teach, | Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 





pails 123 to 128 cents, lams 133 cents, skinned 
hams 14} vents, sausage 11 cents, Frankfurt 
Sausages 104 cents, boiled hams 19 to 194 cents 
bacon 14 to 15 cents, bolognas 10 cents, pressed 
ham 134 cents, raw leaf lard 12} cents, rendered 
leaf lard 12% cents, in pails 13} to 13i cents, pork 
tongues $23.50, louse salt pork 11} cents, briskets 
12 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country 
dressed hogs 8} cents. 

—tThere were large receipts of Western eggs 
last Tuesday, and while some Cape and nearby 
fancy sold at 19 cents, the top price for Northern 
and Eastern was 17} cents, and few brought over 
17 cents, while fair to good were 16} cents. West- 
ern fancy were at 16} to 17 cents, and Southern 
offered at 164 to 16} cents. They show signs of 
the heat. Western fair to good 164 cents and 
dirties 15 cents. About 29,000 cases put in storage 
during past week, and stock is now 78,833 cases, 
against 103,632 cases a year ago. 

-—The worid’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 9,214,155 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 3,382,679 bushels of corn from four 
couutries. Of this the United States sent 5,308,- 
155 bushels of wheat, and 128,679 bushels of corn. 
The mutton market is firmer, with veals 
easy: Lambs 11} to 124 cents, fancy and Brightons, 
12 to 13 cents, spring lambs, eastern, $3 to $8, 
western 14 to 15 cents, yearlings 11 to 114 cents, 
muttons 11 to 114 cents, veals 6 to 10 cents, fancy 
and Brighton 94 to 105 cents. 

The visible supply of grainin the United 
States and Canada May 3 included 38,328,000 
bushels of wheat, 6,423,000 bushels of corn, 2,930,- 
000 bushels of Oats, 1,611,000 bushels of rye and 








4 : *S | 993,000 bushels of barley. Compared with one 
The college itself is | 


week ago this shows a decrease of 2,121,000 
bushels of wheat, 645,000 bushels of corn, 184,000 
bushels of oats, 225,000 bushels of rye and 139,000 
bushels of barley. On May 4, 1901, the supply was 
46,068,000 bushels of wheat, 18,665,000 bushels of 
corn, 12,526,000 bushels of oats, 946,000 bushels of 
rye and 695,000 bushels of barley. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 11 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
How to Do It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

oultry ; teecogy Yards and Houses 3 

Poultry; Setting = 


Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 
MAN. 

WALNUT COMPANY, 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Special Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquesuonable value. Testea by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CataFTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York City:’ 
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No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
feedi rearing and marketing these 
beautifal and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stoc 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The erspataning ener out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there isalso given one essay = 
on turkey culture, from different parts of = 
the country, including Canada and New & 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what & 
ways have proven successful in each 
localit» 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, J2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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tomers and keeps them on vegetables and 
fruit as well as in other lines of trade. And 
this should not be limited to the goods 
alone, but the salesman should be neat, 
ae. clean and honest in his dealings. A good 
Rivals of Santos-Dumont are getting dan- pag prec yg Bot - = eng 
gerously plentiful. If it is of cheap material it can be 
py panes clean and tidy. No respectable firm would 
It takes an entize syndicate to.own the send out ste, conti Bt the road who was 
only bed of white snc ‘ not decently dressed, well mannered, polite, 
Se ee ith a pleasant manner, but we have 
So Mr. William Waldorf Astor is to be pooled ves he agin a pets: ae 
: 4 

made a peer. Whose: ve their looks and speech were no more enticing 
mp ~ —_—- tb than the look and growl of a surly bulldog. 
Fashion note: Bicycling promises to’be | iven if their goods were of the best, they 
much indulged in by the Park police during | fron so affronted customers, perhaps un- 
the summer months. iad knowingly, that few cared to deal with them 
eee i ah a second time. A good, clean-looking team 
Now that the warm weather is ‘approach- and clean packages are an advertisement 
ing, the gentleman whoasks nothing but a that attracts the eye at a distance, and to 
cold bite is becoming seasonable. drive a lean horse and a filthy wagon repels 
+o . the better class of customers. Punctuality 
The violet actinic ray, we understand, is | in filling all orders for goods is also another 

a curative for some of the persons whose.an- | recommendation for any salesman. 

cestors have led a purple life. Patmien ee PG 

ee ; rest mney: ki Many farmers have had the idea that such 
Prince Henry of Prussia has been mai _. crops as were not readily convertible into 
a little journey to Ireland, but we notice ‘cash had but little valne. This was notably 


















































that he did not find it necessary to seek the | thecase with the corn stover, but since the 
Blarney Stone. advent of the shredding machines, it has been 
ae phe aie ne x rn sisiieate freworece rs rasa $8 per rel many 
ooks as if fate had been partic ’} would buy it atthat price in preference to 
ironical when Captain Swim, of Gloucester, ‘hay. In New England its value was 
couldn’t manage to tow some $30,000 worth | learned earlier than in the Western States, 
of salvage into port. | but we remember when the most frugal of 
* : : .~ ya ele | farmers were careless about saving corn 
Arrangements for Kochambeau day stover, though they would mow fields that 
Washington continue witha certain dignified did oat produce a half-ton of hay 
quiet.’ It begins to look as if the nation, aS |4q9 the acre. Western farmers used 
a whole, is a bit tired of shouting. to burn their straw, instead of adding 
a it to the manure heaps, but the press 
The simplest way of taking Gov. Jefferson | has made the two or pw tons of aie to 
Davis of Arkansas might be to persuade an | the acre worth about as muchas the grain, 
unmarried lady of the old school to shake | and some are beginning to doubt if it is not 
her finger at him and declare him such @| worth more than the market price to return 
wag! ; re to the soil after having been used as bed- 
The New York World has compiled sta- | — Dy tebescpsc = gent a 
tistics showing that $627,500 have been | 1) eee eee adin yortes 0 a 
spent on ping-pong. Butthis is a mere drop | “2©Y ne 8 
in the bucket to what has been spent on sell it. Many other farm crops _ not 
a . herve marketable as too small, or the over- 
—- a grown vegetables, have a feeding value, 
; iey : , and the farmyard manure ts one of the 
ag ao = eae, | most valvable assets ot the farmer, yet not 
wi r. Hale’s view 0 ; PT . : i 
ties of the century. And they ought there- ~My - . a _ - 
fore in all arena ra they can to bought a farm, on which the previous owner 
advance the fourth anc ‘ |had moved iis barn three times to get it 
* Cieil Ri er adil tie teammimateial' — from the manure —_ Very my 
‘Civil service,” sé eee _™ | urally that man did not make a success o 
the annual meeting of the National Munici- | farming, failed, and was sold out. The 
ee ygne -* cme ne | buyer took the manure to the fields, — 
politic.”” at Is probably why | good crops and was successful. No less 
ardent politicians recoil from it. | authority than the editor of the Practical 
nae ‘ Farmer advises a correspondent not to pay 
And so the court of St. James is under | 95 cents a load for manure and haul it six 
taking to restore the ingenue: but how —_ ‘miles. Here gardeners will pay $5 a cord 
the modern young woman relish gee | and move it twenty miles, finding a profit in 
“ very properly treated as a young girl and | go doing. Something depends upon the crop 
nothing more,” even by royalty: | it is intended to grow upon it. 
+ -.>> eo | 
Even the pulpit cannot escape the tempta- | 
tion to put its teachings in the form of al Quality in Melons. 
novel. We wait with interest to see if reed Quality in muskmelons varies so much 
Actors’ Church Alliance will dramatize | that it is pretty difficult for the farmer or 
** Paul Leonard’s Sacrifice. | consumer to forecast the taste and flavor 
ae _ | of one presented for examination. Melons 
. iba we pi on = en hs “9 | that come from certain regions are noted 
ependence it may be no at, °| for the general average of their high 
Moros themselves appeared in the Philip- | quality, ae dealers cave got so that they 
pines, they spent very little time in debat-| guarantee these melons to their customers. 
ing over the rights of their predecessors. | The causes which produce inferior quality 
We have heard it ail before now that the oo anti - Se | 
‘ ar ‘ | times. e grower of me F S 
soda fountain is one of the stoutest foes of | to produce Pao of high quality, rnd it is 
the Demon ner ema etn | just as ave . ae as to raise exmged 
ences, as viewed by Mo i *<" | ones. e lea ight is one cause 0 
sults in the police courts, appear to verify | poor quality in muskmelons, and when indi- 
the statement. | cations of it appear, the vines should be} 
———— ae sprayed with bordeaux mixture, which | 
There are not many rebels nowadays who | wij] prevent its growth and spread. 
feel compelled to Kill their families before | very rainy season or moist soil will also | 
joining ina revolt, nor does it look as if ‘injure the quality of muskmelons. They | 
the Chinese mandarin, who recently per- contain less sugar than when they ripen in | 
formed this feat, can be accused of overcon- |a dry season. Sometimes the crop and | 
fidence in the success of his party. |size of the melons are large ina wet soil | 
ee | or season, but they are inferior in quality. | 
‘““ Nurture circle’ is an unfortunate ex- | Soil that is thoroughly drained will help to 
pression for a reverend gentleman to use in prevent this deterioration. The more lib- 
outlining his notion of the future Sunday- eral use of fertilizers containing potash and | 
school. Youth is never keen for being | phosphoric acid will also help to counteract 
nurtured, and even “ forming the mind in | the effect of too much moisture. One may 
truth ’’ does not immediately suggest an at- | in this way guard against a poor crop. Some | 
tractively real and robust process. seasons the quality of the melons on a farm | 
—— ~~>- 


/is all that could be desired, but the next | 
A Western farmer has endowed a per- 


| 
| year the melonsare almost tasteless, simply | 
petual crusade against weeds in the ceme- | ; 
tery wherein he is buried. He had fought | the soil. | 


| because of too much rain and moisture in | 
weeds all his life and was determined to — A good many farmers pick their melons | 
continue the battle; but the report does not | when too green, and they consequently are | 
say whether or not he went so far as to for- never very sweet and desirable. This is 
bid his widow from wearing them. | particularly true ot melons shipped a long | 


—— | distance. There isa big difference between | 
The graduation exercises of the drill | 


|melons ripened on the vine and those rip- 
mt | ened in crates on their way to market. The | 

schovl of the Boston Fire Department are |” : js . : 
not particularly impressive, ‘although it | time to pick melons is when they have | 
“ reached the perfect state of maturity, but 


yt at the old-fashioned 
pi “* ty piece” might be | not when they have turned and begun to 
very successfully utilized as a final test of STOW soft and yellow. There is a great 
calmness under trying conditions. This difference in varieties. Some will ripen in 


; idently not occurred | ttansit without losing much of their quality, 
oe a niin iene and others are absolutely worthless if picked 
ania naka etaeiean. before they are exactly ripe. One must 

There is a little drama in real life proceed- | Select the former for shipment to long-dis- 


ing down at Tewksbury somewhat in this | tanced markets. 
fashion: Act 1, the wedding; Act 2, the senciied 
nursemaid; Act 3, the separation, and Act Milk Fever. 
4 to follow. Between the first and second Ina bulletin from the Mississippi Agri- 
acts a lapse of fifty-one years. Traly in | cultural Experiment Station preventive 
this fleeting world it is difficult to be cer- and curative measures for the milk feyer 
tain. in cows are given, which should be of 
special value to those who have animals 
fashioned mode of expressing personal dis- | suffering with this disease, or which show 
pleasure. If we remember rightly, it has atendency to contract it. At the outset 
almost invariably been associated with | it is stated that the disease is most likely 
gentlemen usually mild mannered, whose | to appear in heavy, deep milkers, which 
long-bottled wrath finally explodes at the | means our most valuable dairy cows. 
finger tips. Your card, sir. The preventive measures consist chiefly 
; r in regulating the diet and bowels of the 
— cows previous to calving when the fever 
Opposition to the proposed change of May-| i. nogt likely to appear. A very rich 
nard to Assabet seems to have been based diet at such times is dangerous. It is 
on the belief that somebody Rabun trying to | even necessary to take the heavy milkers 
pull wool over somebody else’s eyes. at the time of parturition from rich past- 
oo ures and put them on thin and scanty 
Perhaps it was regard for America that | ones. If stall fed they must be given a 
induced King Edward to make Mr. Abbey diet that can be easily digested, and one 
his coronation artist; and then again, per-| that is not very rich and heavy. The 
haps it was simply the royal taste. animals must have plenty of exercise, 
ee and milking should be thorough two or 
: three times a day. Cn 
Mayor Hurley of Salem is still lecturing. | yith mill on a we ea — 
The present mayor of Salem introduced toa ong attack during calving time, but a little 
cheering Cambridge audience by the pres-| attention to the diet, exercise, fresh air and 
ent mayor of that city is a spectacle well | «0 ofa) milking will generally prevent a re- 
calculated to sadden the old and conserva- | oo rrence. Deep milkers should be watched 
tive residents of both municipalities. But | a+ such times, whether they have ever had 
then, as Mr. Hurley remarked, “ he is hav- the fever or not. They may in this way be 
ing a great time Jown in that fine town of prevented from suffering an attack 
Salem,” and the only comfort of the oppo-'| " Curative treatment is more difficult and 
sition is that the Old Man of the Sea might complicated than preventive, and many 
have made the same statement from Sin- cows with milk fever have hoon drugged 
bad’s shoulders. to death to cure them. Usually the safest 
course is to have a vetarinary surgeon who 
Not the ieast in importance among the | ynderstands his business well to take charge. 
business methods in farming is the market-| The so-called Schmidt’s treatment is 
ing of the produce. To obtain good prices | saiq by the Mississippi bulletin to be 
one must have good articles and have them | generally successful, but this is not a 
displayed to good advantage. Cleanliness, | simple operation for one not accustomed 
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Tweaking the nose is a pleasantly old- 
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neatness and honest packing attracts cus-|t¢> jt, It consists in washing out the 








udder with a solution of the iodide of pot- 
ash. After washing thoroughly outside 
with warm water and soap, and then with a 
five per cent. watery solution of carbolieacid, 
two or three drams of todide of potash, 
dissclved ina quart of warm water, is in- 
fused in the udder by means of a rubber 
tube and glass funnel. The detailed method 
is described in the bulletin. 





Forestry as Related to the Maple Sugar 
Industry. ' 


[Address delivered before the Vermont 
Sugar Makers’ Association at Burling; 
ton, Vt., by William F, Fox, Superin: 
tendent New York State Forests.) . 

In this country people are apt to think 
of forestry as only another name for lum- 
bering, and‘of forest products as merely in- 
cluding logs and pulpwood. But forestry 
recognizes not only these main products, 
but takes into consideration, also, what are 
termed by-products. In some European 
forests the revenue from the by-products 


| exceéds that obtained from logs or timber. 


In Switzerland there is a planted forest 
which yields the largest annual revenue of 
any woodlands in Europe. The revenue is 
permanent,jalso,—as much so as the yearly 
interest on a government bond; but fifty 
per cent. of the income and over fifty per 
cent. of the cuttings represents material 
other than sawlogs or timber. 

In America, where there is little or nosale 
for fuel wood, the by-products are of less 
importance. Yet there are places where 
they form no small part of the profits de- 
rived from the management of woodlands; 
as for instance, the tar and turpentine ob- 
tained from the Southern pineries; the tan- 
ning material from the hemlock and oak 
forests of Pennsylvania; the wood alcohol, 
acetate of lime and charcoal from the Cats- 
kill woodlands; the Christmas trees from 
the Maine woods, and the sugar from the 
Vermont maples. 

Some people may not think of maple 
sugar as one of our forest products, although 
it belongs to that class, as much so as logs, 
bark or ‘turpentine. The maple groves, 
sugar bushes, or orchards, as they are 
variously called, may not suggest forests ; 
but when a man taps from one to three 
thousand trees, as is done by some members 
of your association, his land must include 
a substantial forest although it may not be 
a wilderness. The largest sugar bush in 
the State of New York is in St. Law- 
rence County, situated in the heart of 
the great Adirondaek forest. The owner 
tapped forty thousand trees last spring, 
and hung out over fifty thousand buckets. 
His tract includes twenty thousand acres, 
and he considers the sugar making as the 
most important part of his forestry work. 

Then, again, the commereial and indus- 
trial magnitude of this branch of forestry 
is little understood. The forests of the 
Northern States yield annually over 51,000,- 
000 pounds of maple sugar and three million 
gallons of syrup. Of the granulated sugar 
made in the United States, over seventeen 
per cent. is obtained from our woodlands. 

Is it practicable to maintain the output of 
your inaple woods, and, at the same time, 
render them more productive and profitable ? 
What silvicultural work can be undertaken 
with a view to transmitting the property 
to your successors, unimpaired in value 
and capable of yielding a permanent 
revenue? With failing orchards and 
an increasing demand for the prod- 
uct, what can be accomplished in the 
way of artificial plantations? I am aware 
that the practical, successful sugar maker 


/ does not bother himself much fwith such 


problems. But these questions must arise 
intime. Why not give some attention to 
them now? To carry out these ‘suggestions 
will cost time and some money. But will 
the capital be well invested? 

An important feature of this industry is 
that it can be carried on at a season of 
the year when the farmers, who include 
nearly all the sugar makers, have some 
spare time which they can thus utilize to 
good advantage. Now, let some of this 
spare time be employed in the improve- 
ment of your maple woods, in work which 
will result in due time in an increased 
production per acre. This does not in- 
volve the expenditure of money or the pur- 
chase of more land. Where the trees are 
dying or falling, cut them down and fill 
their places with young transplanted sap- 
lings. If the trees now standing are 
seattered and few to the acre, set out 
young trees until the land is covered with 
as many as the soil will sustain and nour- 
ish properly, leaving no more openings 
than are necessary for your teams and 
gathering sleighs to travel easily and 
quickly. The underbrush should not be 
cut, nor trees of ‘other species thinned out 
to any great extent, as this growth is 
necessary to preserve certain soil condi- 
tions upon which the vigor of the produc- 
ing trees is dependent; neither should 
sheep or cattle be allowed within the 
woods if the maple seedlings and saplings 
are to be protected. Where grazing is 
permitted the little seedlings are de- 
voured, the tender buds and twigs of the 
saplings are cropped, and the large trees 
suffer from the trampled condition of. the 
ground beneath their branches. 

In many of the old sugar places, how- 
ever, it may not be necessary to do any 
planting, for the desired object may be 
attained by cultivating and fostering a 
growth of the more promising saplings 


which are standing in the underbrush. I | 


was talking only last week with a sugar 
maker from Delaware County, in the State 
of New York, whose sugar woods have 
been killed by insects. But the insects 
did not injure the young trees, and so the 
owner, as he tells me, proposes to restore 
his orchard by a careful cultivation of 
selected saplings, and thereby save the 
expense of replanting. In the restoration 
of a sugar bush by the skillful treatment of 
the young ‘trees, a farmer has an opportu- 
nity to practice one of the most important 
branches of _ scientific forestry work. 
When a sugar-maker or lumberman travels 
through the planted forests in Europe, 
he is surprised to see how many trees 
there are to the acre as compared with 
the wild, uncultivated woods of this 
country. In any of your sugar woods the 
soil will nourish and sustain a much larger 
number of trees than are standing there 
now;and where the trees stand close to- 
gether there certainly will be more money 
made and less labor needed in gathering 
sap than in one where they are widely scat- 


tered. , 
It may be well to consider here how far 


forestry principles are applicable to the pro- 
tection of your sugar woods. As regards 
the insects, which a few years ago wrought 
such havoc in the forests and maple orchards 
of Vermont, I am frank to say that foresters 
everywhere have met with little success, in 
controlling their ravages. In ourtowns and 
along our highways in New York the State 
entomologist and his assistants have suc- 
ceeded in saving shade trees which have 
been attacked, and in getting the evil under 
partial control. This was accomplished 
by spraying the trees, and by gathering 





the’ cocoons and eggs of destructive in- 
sects. But where a forest is attached the 
devastation is so widespread that the ex- 
termination of these pests would require 
an expenditure of money exceeding many 
times the value of the timber «and Jand. 
This was demonstrated in Massachusetts, 
where the State authorities have already 
expended within a few years several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in controlling the 
ravages of the gypsy moth. Thereis one 
favorable feature, however, in this mat- 
ter, that in two or three years the insects 
disappear as mysteriously as they come, 
long intervals intervening before their reap- 
pearance. 1 think there is good reason in 
the claim made by some ornithologists that 
the outbreak of these pests are largely due 
to the destruction of our insectivorous birds, 
which every year are ruthlessly slaughtered 
by the thousand to furnish material for 
millinery establishments. 

But the loss from forest fire is one that 
can be largely contro)ied and minimized by 
judicious forestry work. You have all 
doubtless had experience in fighting wood- 
land fires, and need no information as to 
the best methods to be employed. The 
State which sent such good soldiers to the 
war as were in the famous Ver- 
mont brigades, can surely furnish plenty 
of good men for fightiug forest fires. 
But organization and systematic meth- 
ods are as_ essential in attacking a 
forest fire as in fighting a battle. And so 
I would respectfully commend to the at- 
tention of your association, and to your 
State authorities as well, the admirable 
system which the State of New York has 
evolved for the protection of its woodlands 
from fire,—a system which is based upon 
seventeen years of practical experience, 
during which the law has been amended 
from time to time in order to better per- 
fect its practical wurking. 

Under that law we have in each forest 
town.an official who is known as the fire 
warden. It devolves upon him, whenever 
the smoke of a forest fire is seen, to warn 
out promptly a posse of men, go tu the place 
quickly as possible, and use every means 
to extinguish or control the fire. In order 
to guard against delay and insure prompt 
service each town is divided into districts 
of suitable size, in which the town fire 
warden appoints a deputy with the same 
powers as his own. The men’s wages 
and other expenses incurred inthis work 
are paid by the town, which receives in 
turn a rebate of one-half from the State. 
Thousands of printed placards containing 
rules and regulations for the use of fire 
in the woods, and cautioning people against 
carelessness in this respect, are annually 
posted by the fire wardens throughout our 
forests. These printed notices, which are 
seen and read by every one, have done much 
to educate the people as tothe danger of 
fire from carelessness. There is no more 
important work devolving upon the for- 
ester than the prevention of this evil, and 
so I am pleased to report that, owing 
to the practical system established in 
the State of New York, the fires in 
the Adirondack and Catskill forests 
during the last two years have been 
less in number and area than ever before. 
When I say number, I ought to add that 
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uable for lumber than for sugar; and so the 
| lower limbs should be pruned with refer- 
| ence to obtaining a tree that will furnish 
at least three good, sound logs. An _ ideal 
maple grove would be one in which the 
trees have straight, thrifty trunks, clear of 
| limbs for about thirty-eight feet, and at the 
| same time have a large, leafy top that will 








BUG DEATH PAYS. 


there were one hundred or more incipient | induce a full flow of sap. 
fires, but that each one was extinguished | Now, it is no answer to this timber prop- 
promptly before any damage was done. | osition to point to the large area of maple 
I ain aware that plantations of sugar | forests in Vermont, and the small demand 
mapleshave not been undertaken to any | for that kind of lumber; for the valuable 
extent. If aman has no sugar woods, and | grade of timber whichcan be grown in a 
wants to go into the business, he naturally planted forest is far different from the in- 
prefers to buy a tract of standing trees ferior growth seen in wild, uncultivated 
rather than plant one; the sugar maker | woods. Still, some fine timber trees are 
who owns an orchard is generally contented ; found here and there among the latter, 
with it, and feels no need of another. It | 4nd there is a brisk demand for the first- 
takes many years tor trees to grow, and so | ¢lass maple lumber which such trees will 
this question of time has a deterrent effect.| Make. With the increasing wealth of the 
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Still, a young or middle-aged man can plant | Country, and erection of a better class of 
| dwelling-houses, there is a large sale every- 


| where for hardwood flooring, for which pur- 
| pose maple answers better than any other 
| tree. 

Throughout the Catskill forests in New 
York, selected maples are cut, and the 
| choice logs taken to mills, where they are 
| manufactured into roller stock. These logs, 
when delivered at the nearest railroad 
| Station, command a high price per lineal 
| foot, the timber in the log bringing more 
| money per thousand feet than is paid for 
| clear stuff pine. In the Adirondacks there 
| are men who go through the woods pieking 
| out the best maple trees, paying well for the 
| Same, and splitting the logs into square 
| bolts that are shipped to the factories which 
|make shoe lasts. Straight, clear maple 


| logs command a gvod figure also at the chair 


| and furniture factories, and there are sev- 
| eral other industries I might name which 
| pay a high price for lumber from this 


| . 
species. 


a sugar orchard, anu, under the ordinary 
life expectation, live to enjoy its profits for 
many years; and the older men, by planting, 
can make a good investment for their chil- 
dren. A plantation of saplings will become 
productive and profitable in twenty years; 
and it will prove to be a good investment as 
timber land also, even if the trees are never 
tapped. 

You have three species of maple in Ver- 
mont, not including the two bush maples, 
which do not attain a size that would entitle 
them to be called trees. The three species 
referred to are the sugar tree, known also as 
the hard vr rock maple, and the two soft 
maples, one of which is called white or silver 
maple, while the other is known as the red 
or swamp maple. The black maple, which 
excels all others as a producer, is only a 
variety of the hard maple, and so I include 
it with that species. The white maple is 
the fastest grower of any native species in 
the New Engla:d or Middle States, whether 
hard woods or soft woods, but the two soft 
maples, for reasons well known to you, 
produce an inferior article of sugar. There 
is another tree, an allied species, the one 
known as the ash-leaved maple, box elder or 
negundo, from which sugar can be made, 


and which has been planted to some extent 


in Canada on account of its rapid growth, 
but itis inferior in both the quantity and 
quality of its product. Hence, in making a 
plantation the selection of trees should be 
confined to the hard maple. 

By setting out the young plants twenty 
feet apart there would be 550 trees on five 
acres ; or 1100 trees on ten acres. The trees 
would do welleven if planted closer; and 
there would still be ample room for the 
driveways necessary for the team and gath- 
ering tub. The saplings having been set 
out the underbrush should be allowed to 
grow for a few years, in order that the fall- 
ing leaves may enrich the soil and retain 
the moisture needed fora rapid and thrifty 
growth. 

Now, in making a plantation for timber 
trees, white pine, for instance, the skillful 
forester sets his young seedlings closer, be- 
ginning with spaces of four feet, or 2700 
plants to the acre, and making thinnings 
from timeto time. But, whatever thin- 
nings may be made, the forester always 
seeks to preserve a somewhat crowded 
condition, so that the trees will shed their 
lower limbs and thereby make timber as 
free from knots as possible; also, to force 
the trees t> take on height at first instead 
of diameter, and to secure a tall, slightly 
tapering shaft with a small crown. 

But in starting a plantation of maples for 
sugar making a different object is to be 
obtained, and a different method should be 
pursued. Thetrees must be wider apart, 
and crowded conditions mnst be avoided. 
Thinning will not be necessary. A large, 
leafy crown with wide-spreading branches, 
and a shorter, thicker tree trunk is desir- 
able. The greater leaf surface will require 
a larger flow of sap; and the greater di- 
ameter of the tree trunk will permit more 
sap spouts if needed. Right here, some 
scientist may suggest that leaves do not 
make sap ; but that sap makes leaves. Very 
well, the one cannot do without the other; 
‘a tree with few leaves will have little sap, 
anda dead one none at all. 
~ Itis well to bear in mind that a maple 
plantation may, in time, become more val- 
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C. 8S. PRATT, Reading, Mass, is sting 
The extensive furniture industry at Grand Strawberry Plants 


Rapids, Mich., and other places in that 
State, is based largely on the timber prod- 
uct of the neighboring maple forests. Most 
of our woodlands contain few trees of the 
charavter necessary to supply this demand; 
but in a planted forest, rightly cultivated | 
and managed, all, or nearly all, of the trees 
would yield this high-priced grade of mate- 
rial. So itis well in planning the future of 
amapie plantation to take into considera- 
tion this question of timber as well as 
sugar, and adopt silvicultural methods 
adapted to that end. 

The amount of land required for a planta- 
tion should form no objection, especially as 
on most farms there are five or ten-acre lots | 
that are available for hardly any other pur- 
pose. Some of your best producing maples 
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able for sugar making than those on low ‘ode ; 
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else, owing to your long familiarity with the oe 8 a oe oe a a ot a 
hard maple, its growth and other peculiar- Sever) 2seseesss 
ities. But whether it takes twenty or = == PAG = 2: = =e: 

















twenty-five years, the profit of the invest- 
ment seems to be unquestionable. 
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THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPAN}. 


producing district of the State, tne sugar 
bushes have nearly all been destroyed by 
174 High St., Boston, [ass. 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Fre: 


this uncontrollable scourge. And now the 
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farmers of that region are face to face with 
the question whether they will plant new 
sugar woods or go out of business. 

The sugar makers of Vermont have by 
their intelligent labor placed the Green 


Mountain State ahead of allothersin the hi 
manufacture of their forest product. By e e S By 


their honesty and integrity they have made - 
Starting Judge. 


it the standard for purity and excellence in 
“ Thirty years as a race driver is the be>t © 


every market. May they not, also, ina 

spirit of progressive enterprise set forth an 

object lesson in the application of forestry panera a starting judge can have, and that!" 
principles to the great industry which you Write fi to my permancl 
have so well and honestly represented. ’ address nay ame ferme ° Trey, N 
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Cbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 
VALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 


AND BRIGHTON, 
For the week ending May 14, 1902. 





Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
, veek ..2907 5165-275 = 23,269 3519 
' veek. 3011 7353 «175 23,745 3413 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 
»—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
illow and meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first 
. $5.50a6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.00; 
uality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
1.00; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 
Western steers, 54@7j}ec. 
s anp YouNG CALVES—Fair quality 
38.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
<50.00.@65.00; farrow and dry, | $12.00@27.00. 
ies—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~104a20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
~~ ad. 
-p—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
- sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $3@ 
ibs, 4f.a@7ke. 
Hoags—Per pound, Western, 7}@74c, live 
. shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; 
v dressed hogs, 8}@9%e. 
CALVES—34@6e Pp Ib 
»s—Brighton—64@7e Pp tb; country lots, 5 





SKINS—65¢@$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
ow—Brighton, 4@5e P tb; country lots, 


s—2a75e. 


Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
VW town..1703 5151 3,419 2325 77 
| mn 1204 14 23,269 11% 168 | 


Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 
ar ee 
+), 
}’ Bel 


At Brighton. 
JS Henry 18 


ry 

Howe & Shirley 20 Canada. 

4D Kilby 9 At Watertown. 
V1) Holt & Son 32 J A Hathaway 472 
Libby & Gould 9 J Gould 201 
L \ Bros. 45 1 
DG Lougee 13 New York. 
Haris & Fel At Brighton. 

lows 28 7 GN Smith 19 
Thompson & 

Hanson 17. —6 Massachusetts. 
FW Wormwell 6 At Watertown. 

JS Henry 21 +90 
New Hampshire. W A Bardwell 8 ww 
At Brighton. OH Forbush 8 

JH Neal 8 W F Dennen 2 
AtNED™M& Weel H Whitney | 17 

Co At Brighton. 
F Shay 8s 1 JS Henry 44 
Ed Sargent 10 3 HAGilmore 22 
G Peavey 14 1 Scattering 100 
AF Jones & Co 24 CD Lewis 2 
F Cotton 1 2 A MBaggs 15 

At Watertown. J P Day 12 

H M Nims 8 H K Davis 2 


Breck & Wood = 26 J W Eilsworth 20 

WE Wallace 61 55 DA Walker 1 

W Rodman 1 

Vermont. F E Keegan 

4: Watertown. 
A Williamson 19 Western. 

At Brighton. 


Fred Savage 20 «20 _&- 

H N Jenne 4 1 Swift & Co 305 
N H Woodward 4 Morris Beef Co 306 
W E Hayden 29 JJ Kelly 22 
GW Hall + Sturtevant & 


RE Freneh 25 Haley 


2! 64 
AINE D™M& Wool AtN ED ™’& Wool 


Co. Ce. ‘ 
W A Ricker 34 15 NEDM& Wool 
MG Flanders 5 S ‘o 408 
Fs Atwood 8 23 At Watertown. 
F Ricker 30 J AHathaway 214 793 


BM Ricker 8 
Live Stock Experts. 

The exports of the week has been quite light, 
with only three steamers reported that took out 
live stock, handling only 1468 cattle, 793 sheep 
and 2 horses. Late cable gives prices at London 
at In}uloje, d. w., and London 13}@15}e, d. w. 
Market for yearlings and sheep at firm prices 
lieite, d. w. Supply of cattle from West and 
Canada of good quality. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sylva- 
nia, for Liverpool, 31 State cattle and 793 State 
sheep and 341 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway | 
101 Canada eattle by J. Gould. On steamer Bos- 
tonian for London, 224 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 228 do., by Swift & Co.,2 horses by E, 
F. Roberts. On steamer Ultonia, for Liverpool, 
249 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 63 State and 
13! Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 100 Canada 
cattle by Jay Gould. 


Horse Business. 

The demand for desirable horses has not dimin- 
shed, and prices hold up quite well, The trade 

vaillvas good as last season on all grades. 
Good horses bring fair returns to the shippers. 
The demand good at Isburgh & Co.’s sale stable. 
Sales of acclimated horses within the range of 
S400 100200, ineluding some likely drivers. At 
Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable a good average 
week for spring trade; sold 70 head at a range of 
S3oe1th; a few ponies at $150@200, also a few 
saddle horses at $1754@285. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ 
sale stable light arrivals; had in a good assort- 
ment of heavy horses, of 1300¢ 1800 ths, at $150 
— Union Yards, Watertown. 

luesday—Priees on cattle Tor beef have not 
visibly changed, and the offerings changed hands 
early. A fair demand for anything desirable. 
Butchers found a fair supply, but could handle 
inore, and expect to pay firm prices at Brighton 
n Wednesday. O.H. Forbush sold best cows, 

lu) ths, at 44e; 2 cows, of 950@1160 Ibs, at 34ce; 
1 |, of 900 Ibs, at 34¢, with sales at 2} a2jc. W. 
F. Wallace, 1 bull, of 1040 ths, at 3jc. H. M. 
Nims, 1 heifer, of 850 ths, at 44c¢; 1 bull, of 1000 ths, 
at J. A. Hathaway, 25 steers, of 1500 tbs, at 
hie: 25 do., of 1475 Ths, at 6c; 40do., of 1450 ths, at 
bie: 20 do., of 1400 Ths, at She. 

Milch Cows. 


Moving at fair prices within the range of the 
above quotations. Some especially nice. 
Fat Hogs. 
Nochange in Western at 7;@73c. Local hogs, 


ad. W. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Nota large run this week, and much less from 
the West where the bulk eomes from. The 
cha 1 prices was only on best lambs, being 
eas leon best grades. The range on West- 
er 5 35.30@7.30 p 100 tbs, and sheep $4.30@ 
se, 100 Ibs. W.F. Wallace sold 43 lambs, of 
: tbe; 12 sheep, of 850 tbs, at 4)c. 

Veal Calves. 


| - much the same as last week, and were 
Se Ge and less, as to quality. Quite a fair 
s morning, and the average quality was 
gO GW. Hall, 51 calves, 5820 tbs, at 53. R. 
! 1,46 veals, of 5960 Ibs, at 5je. H. M. 
N -eals, of 2120 tbs, at 5yc. W. F. Wallace, 


ves, 920 ths, at 44e. 
five Poultry.} 





yards; light from all sections. 
well sustained on all grades. Quotations on 
Western unchanged and city butchers bought 
light from that section. Prices will naturalty 
remain steady through the week. J. P. Day sold 
12 cattle, of 900 tbs, at 3ic. F. E. Keegan, 5 beef 
‘COWS, Of 1000 Ibs, at 34¢c.. J. W. Ellsworth. 9 cows 
and bulls, of 1100 ths, at 4c; 5 cows, of 925 ths, at 
3c. J. H. Neal, 17 oxen, av. 1400 Ibs, at 84@9}c, 
d w. F. W.Wormwell,6 beef cows, of 950 tbs, 
at 34c. P. A. Berry, 2 beef cows, of 1450 ths, at 


2he, 1. w. 
Milch Cows. 

Not a large supply, fully as light as last week. 
It was predicted at the start that the demand 
would be somewhat limited, but the arrivals were 
disposed “of Without much difficulty at steady 
prices. «iby ‘Bras. sold a line of milkers, 3 
choice at $50@55; 7 cows at $42@45; 7 at $25@38. 
P. A. Berry sold 2 fancy springers, $50@60; 8 
milkers, $40@60; 1 fancy, 25-quart cow, $70. 
Thompson & Hanson, 2 fancy cows for $105. One 
weighed 1400 Ibs, of 18 quarts a day. 

Veal Calves. 

Butchers had'to pay last week’s prices; could 
not force down the market. Six cents was paid 
in a number of instances. P. A. Berry, 31 calves, 
115 ths, at 6c. F. W. Wormwell sold at 6c; sey- 
eral sales at 53¢ p th. 

Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—The milch cow trade did not 
open» very encouraging, but improved as 
the day advanced. Prices were held steady 
for the most part. The supply of beef 
cows, heifers and steers was light, selling at 
strong prices and rapid sales from the reason, 
not enough to go the rounds. F.S. Kimball had 
in 8 good milch cows at $50@55. Libby Bros. sold 
various milkers at $25@55. J.S. Henry sold at 
$60, $55, $50, $48, $45, down to $30. W. F. Wal- 
late, 10 choice cows $55; 3 for $153 the lot; lot of 4 
for $170; 20 at. $35@47.50. W.Scollans, 2 choice 
cows, $60; 2 at $55; 2 at $105; 2 at $47.50; 7 for 
$40@45. W. Cullen, 10 cows at $60, tops of lots; 1 
very choice $75, down to $40. J. T. Molloy, 1 
choice (cow, $58 $55, $50 to $35. R. Connors, 25 
cows $40@80. 








Store Pigs. 
Two hundred and seventy-five head. Small pigs 
$2.50@4.50; shotes $5@8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 

Northern and Eastern— 














Chickens, choice roasting................ 18@20 
Chickens, fair to good. ........... 2-22.22. 12@15 
Chickens, broilers...................-.---- 20@25 
Fowls, extra choice.............2.. 22222. . 14@15 
ee ee Fa eee 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, P doz............-- --. 7h@1 50 
RDG MOO as oo aw oa occcccnssentecce 2 a3 00 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good..............-... 17@18 
*" young, choice............-.. -- 18w19 
Ducks, Qprihg...4...6......26..22..05...<2 20.422 
Capons, small and medium..........--.. 13@15 
Chickens, choice.........................- 14@15 
Fowls, good to choice..........-.---.--- 11a12 
SOUND isn cndiechenikoneoawanmartancenet 94 @ 
Liye Poultry. 
IAG 5. on gnayndnoeccticseetebbuasesate 12@12 
PR 9D 5 wo oc ccacwiccccreasaswesanacnaee 8a10 


Butter. 


NoTrE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 tb. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— 
Vt.&N. 





H. assorted sizes...... 234 @ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 234@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 234.a@ 
Western, large ash tubs...............--. 234@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs.............-- ro) 
Creamery, northern firsts.............---.. 22,@224 | 
Creamery, western firsts............- gana 22.422 
Creamery, seconds........ ..-.....---..---- 20a21 
Oy A. a ee 20.a23 
ee Ss eee tenner 22@ 
ROME 28. My MORI conn s ccieccepscensasesqes 22@ 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts..........-..---- 2la 
IG a ios coe wdcwencsrecccigdenpewescesas 19a22 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery.....-----.-.---- 24@ 
PROPOR ONY oo 5 sis nics cccnceseenss case 23@ 
Common to good.....--..---- eoncee-coceeee 21a@22 
Trunk butter in 4 or}-tb prints...........- 


Extra northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy....... ----- 






Tuesday—Moderate run of beef cattle at the 
Prices were 











Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, Aug's 00. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3.35@3.75. 
inter patents, $4.20a@4.60. 
Winter. clear and straight, $4.50. £ 


@3 50 
the market quoted at $2 75@3 80 p bb 


and $5 40@5 65 for cut and ground. 








365 p 
Ceorn.—Demand is quiet, with prices lower. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 73c. 
No. 3, yellow, 69}@72}c. 
@ats.—Quiet and steady. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 54c. 
No. 2 clipped white, 54¢. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 534c. 


grades. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 25. 
Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 25. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $20 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 
we market is steady with trade ruling 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 
State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 
Western grades, 70@75e. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
GO@i6e for No.2 6rowed State, and 45a@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65c. 
Bye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55¢c P bushel. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.-.....--- 17@174 
i A eas 1%@20 
i "TRAE o"' -cccropumnaebewae 20a 
m s¢ ‘ee cc cace 20@ 
pe oe. ae ce See a) 
Fine delaine, Ohio.............2..2....---- 28.264 
rs = PRIGHIGOR. «. .. cscncceccanees 25@ 
Washed fleece.........2...2..-2 2.2222 - eee ee 2427 








County, Mass.: The best remedy for aspar 
agus rust seems to be the use of the bordeaux 
mixture, to which is added a resin mixture made 
from five pounds of resin, one pound each of fish 
oil, and potash lye in five gallons of water, added. 
to forty gallons of bordeaux. Spray the plants 
well about three times in August and September 
going over thoroughly each time. Where this 
was tried in 1898, the crop of 1899 was sixty- 
nine and one half per cent. greater than on the 
part not sprayed, and again in 1900 there was 
a gain from the previous fall spraying of 
forty-eight per cent. This spray adheres read- 
ily, and seems to be an effectual check to 
the disease, though not entirely exterminat- 
ing it in one year. While some varieties 
seem to be less subject to rust than others, 
we do not think there are any that are en§ 
tirely resistant to it if diseased plants are near. 
Foggy weather and heavy dews are favorable to 
the spread of the disease, as they are to nearly 
all the fungous diseases, especially if followed by 
very hot weather. A yery damp soil may also 
have this trouble more frequently than a dry 
soil. We certainly would not advise cutting and 
burning the plants in the fall, preferring to have 
them to hold snow onthe ground through the 
winter. Mowing while green or partially so 
makes the plants weak, and we think if practiced 
every year would cause the crop to deteriorate 
in size of stalk. 
TWINS FAR APART IN AGE. 

A correspondent of the National Stockman tells 
of an Ohio man, his neighbor, who has a Jersey 
cow that is about ten years old and was bred to 





27,1902. On Feb. 25 she dropped a good-sized, 


and her owner began graining her for beef. On 
April 19 she dropped a live male calf fully 
developed, and as large as the one that was 
seven weeks old. Both were alive and doing 


“ twins,” of which there was two or three days 
between the birth of the oldest and the youngest, 
but there was no apparent ceasing of the illness 
of parturition, but an interval of seven weeks, 
with a ‘milk-giving period and a drying off be- 
tween the two births, we never heard of before. 


calves would prove what are called “ free mar- 


ally tiie case when twin calves are one male and 
the other female. 





Florida, ~ bbl.-------------------------- 4000450 


Green Vegetables. 


Common to good......-.------------------- 2 
Cheese 

New York, twins, extra # ID....-..------- 13@134 

¥ OF RR Th iin tvecenssance seuss ll}al2 

ss — nee 9all 

Western twins extra..-.-.---- SoScaacsecaee 12;a 
Vt. twins extra p Ib....-.----------------- 13.413} 
© Prats BD... . .-- nine -----0se0s seo 02se- 114.4125 
“ seconds P Ih..-....-.----- 02-2 4- eee eee yq@ll 

Eggs. | 
Nearby and Cape faney, P d0z.....--.-.-- 194 | 
Eastern choice fresh......----------------- lita | 
Eastern fair to good......------------------ 6ha 17 | 
Indiana fancy fresh--.---.-.----------------- lia 
Vt. and N. H. choree fresh. ....------------ lita | 
Western fair to good.-..-..--.------------ 16.a164 | 
Western selected, fresh.-.....-.----------- 163.417 
Potatoes. | 
Aroostook, Hebron, p bu...-.----.----- 80a90 | 
te Green Mountain, P bu....-- 90.495 | 
4 Dakota Red........---.--.-- B@ | 
Bermuda, } bbl-.-.--------------------- 4 50@5 00 | 
j 
| 








i one-half. tons, selling in crates, 8@12c, i 
as, lity. 
Droves of Veal Calves.. 


5M P. A. Berry, 40; Howe & Shirley, 30; 
A.] 1y, 20; M. D. Holt & Son, 70; Libby} & 
Go Libby {Bros., 165; Harris & Fellows, 
l ipson & Hanson, 65; F. W. Wormwell 2. 

N impshire—A. C Foss, 80; F. Shay, 70; 
Ed. = it, 67; G. Peavey, 2; A. F. Jones & Co., 
rid tton, 20;H. M. Nimes, 35; Breck & Wood, 
4; Wallace, 162. 

\ '~A. Williamson, 115; Fred Savage, 95; 
H ie, 145; N. H. Woodward, 141; W. E. 
H 1; R. E. French, 300; W. A. Ricker, 185; 
M ders, 110; F. 8. Atwood, 25; F. Rieker, 


A Ricker, 25; G. H. Sprigg, 100; J. Quin- 
a Ss. Henry, 50, ; 
rk—W. N. Chamberlain, 200; G. N. 


M isetts—J. §. Henry, 150; W. A. Bard- 
bil ). H. Forbush, 2; W. N. Dennen, 3; 
scat 150; G. D. Lewis, 5; A. M. Baggs, 4; 
: 10; H. K. Davis, 8; D. A. Walker, 10; 


i, 10. 





Bull dropped Aug. 11, 1901. 


ie Py Rich breeding and good _ indi- 
90 vidual. Sire, Torono, 4 in 14- 
Ib. list, brother to Sophie Hud- 

son 11, 496 Ibs. 3 oz. milk in 10 


Fa months, testing 716 Ibs. 14 02. 
rm butter. Dam, Kate Gordon 2d, 


15 Ibs. 5$ 0z., by Oonan’s_ Tor- 


Verseysiint inti ae 








Beets, P bu....-------------------------- 1 75a@2 00 | 
es if doz. —. aesonincnninrey ‘oe 25 | 
Jabbage, Fla., Pp bdl crate.-.-..---------- a1 75 
one Charleston, P bbl crate-...-.--- 1 50a2 00 | 
Carrots, # bu ..-------------------------- 125 al 50) 
“  p doz. bunches..------------------ ial 00 | 
ParsnipS....-------------------+-+++------ ial 00 
Lettuce, p long ote ee = a | 
sue 3, 100, No. 1........-------- 5 00.a@6 
or 100. No. 2.....-----0c------ 200@41 10 | 
Onions, Natives, P bbl.--.--------------- 450@ 
re Havana, P crate....----.- - ---- 150@1 75 
4 Bermuda, P crate..--.. ---------1 Tay 85 | 
05 Egyptian, p bayg.-.--------------- 30003 25 
Parsley, P Du. -------------------+-----°- 125@1 i | 
Radishes, P’ gal 40.250 | 
Squash, P crate...--.------------------- a 
Green ae Southern, basket-.....--- 1 a2 50 | 
String beans, Southern, Pp basket......-- 1 25a2 50 | 
Spinach, Providence, P a 75a1 00 | 
os native, » = psn ace pammnines & we } 
aré p doz., large.-..------------ 2 00a 
—" : a small Dieter 1 50a@1 75 | 
ee el sats | 
urnips, flat. P bOx....------------------- @ 
Eos yellow. Pp “ro Seiko ducconeleee oo | 
é s, hothouse, P tb-------------- 5@l7T | 
PO K.P "i pacmanmanareitas 1 50.a2 75 | 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
les, Ben Davis....------------------- 4 00@4 50 | 
APR, * Baldwins No.1...-- Fae cessed 4 00@5 00 | 
‘al Russet, good to choice..-.------ 4 00.@5 00 | 
” Gano. ....----------- ---- 22-2222 4 00a4 50 | 
= NO. 8.cc.caenceecosen es cwceees--2 2 T5a3 25 
= Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows all weights.-..----------- shat 
Bulls... ..--1--------6--+-- eee ene ee eee whi 
Hides, south, light green salted ..-.-- woe FQ7 
si dry flint....----------------- 14415 
id « =. 8" salted ..-.--------------- 12@124 
- buff, in west. ..-------------------+ se 
we « salted p a hasasan saeco icmee art. 
skins, 5to 12 ths each.....----------- Wa 
et over weights, each.....--------- 1 60a2 00 
Deacon and dairy skins.-..--------------- = 
Lambskins each, country---- nee po 


Country Pelts, each...-.----------------- 
Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice..------ 

Evaporated, prime... ---- 

Sun-dried, as to quality 
Grass Seeds. 











h bu., Western, choice-....--.-- 3 60@ 
parent te prime....----- ---+ ------- 3 oo ” 
fred To P Western, p 50 tb sack... "777% 003 50 

" Plancy recleaned, P tb..---- we--- 9FQ@114 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P...-------------- : ~ F ‘an 
Pea sereened.....-.--- -----------+-2 77°" ; = . 
Pea seconds... .-------.--s---5---22 00007" @ | 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P-.--------- oe 
Pea Cal. small white..-..----------------+ : aa? of 
Pea foreign..-.----------- wc cosencccesaoesee | 
Mediums. choice hand-picked... -.-------- : -~. oy 
Mediums, screened.....------------------ ; — S | 
Mediums, foreign....-------------------*- : pod = 
Yellow eyes, extra....-.--------------+77- oa ? 
Yellow eyes, seconds..-.-..---- pen = 
Red Kidney ..---.--------- i 
Lima beans dried, P tb @ 
Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales.......-.--------------18 0@ 

a PNo. 1, P ton..------ Pe eet 17 0@ 

TL 1. cereeerrrrrene tots 14 50@15 50 

O°” 8... W- cseeovqersanensuiaagetn’ 12 00@13 00 

” fine choice...----------------- 12 00@13 00 





SHEEPSKIN IN MASQUERADE. 
No longer does the wolf disguise himself with a 
sheepskin, but the sheepskin disguises itself 
under many forms. A special committee of the 
Society of Arts in England, appointed to make 
an investigation of bookbindings, found that 


grain morocco, straight grain morocco, pigskin, 
crocodile and alligator skin, were really bound in 
sheepskin, stamped with the special grains or 
markings of the skins they were prepared to imi- 
tate. In many cases it was necessary to make a 
microscopical examination to determine this, 
and they had no doubt that both book 
binders and librarians were deceived by 


'the imitations. If they were to turn their 
| attention to boots and shoes, gloves, satchels, | 
| portemonnaies, and many other things made nom- 
| inally of higher-priced skins, and eve some 


fashionable cloaks, they would find that the skin 
of the sheep is made usefulin many ways for 
which itreceives no credit. Dyestuffs and stamps 
upon the skins while soft and flexible after a 


that neither the mother that bore it nor the lamb 


2 | that suckled it would be able to recognize it 


under its changed appearance. Under these 
conditions who can help but wish success to 
sheep growing. 
ASHES AS A FERTILIZER. 
We used to think that ashes were a good fer- 
tilizer for potatoes because of the potash that 


| they supplied, but we are not now so sure of it 


They have the reputation of assisting in the 
growth of the fungous disease which causes the 
scab in potatoes, by the lime that isin them. If 
they have been applied two or more years before, 
the alkaline property of the lime will have dits- 
appeared so that then the potash will show its 
good effects, as that neither evaporates or leaches 
away very rapidly. On strawberries ashes are 
reported as not being a desirable _ fertil- 
izer unless the land is wet, cold and sour, 
or, in other words, contains too much acid, 
On good corn land, which is not wet and sour 
land, ashes seem to act favorably for the corn 
crop, or, indeed, for almost any grain crop. We 
need to learn much about the action of lime on 
our soils, not only in the ashes, but as the car- 
bonate and sulphate of lime or of the lime in the 
phosphate. There is reason to believe that they 
are beneficial to some soils which are nut ap- 
parently acid in character, but where they help to 
make other mineral elements available, yet we 
have little real knowledge of the facts or of the 
conditions under which lime or ashes containing 
lime do their best work. 
AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The State of Texas has appropriated $25,000 to 
erect and equip an industrial school for girls, and 
$25,000 more for its maintenance. The plan of 
the school is to teach girls telegraphy, stenog- 
raphy, photography, drawing, painting, design- 
ing and engraving as applied to industry, general 
needlework, dressmaking, practical cookery and 
housekeeping, trained nursing and the care and 
culture of children. Mississippi is said to have 


| been the first State to try this plan, but North 


Carolina and Georgia have followed it for several 
years, and the University of Minnesota, starting 
with an inaustrial school for boys, has now ex- 
tended its benefits to girls, teaching them spe- 
cial work adapted to the home, rather than how 


lto earn a living away from home. They are 


taught cookery, dairy chemistry, butter making, 
sewing and such things. If we were young and 
single we would be looking up some of those 
Minnesota girl graduates. The sum appropriated 
by Texas is grossly inadequate for so large .a 
State, but it is a beginning, and if it meets with the 
success it deserves, there should be at least 
one such school in each county, especially if: 
they add to their teaching such lessons as afte: 


Bye Flewr.—The market 1s quoted at ‘$3 00@ 


Mlillfeed.—The market is higher for all 


well when he wrote, and the cow was giving | 
a full flow of milk. We have heard before of | 


By the way, we wonder if, in a case like this, the | 
found any other remedy than digging out 
tins,’ unable or not inclined to breed, as is usu- | 


Cern Meal.—The market is higher at $1 35@ 
137 a $2 90@2 95 Pp bbl; granulated $3 25 


Graham Riou zeta coutinnee quiet,with 
Oat Meal.—Higher, $5 00@525 p bbl. for rolled, 


Prof. Milton Whitney of the Agricultural De- 
partment has been reviewing the prices for which 
the shaded Sumatra tobacco sold last week in 
Hartford, and decides that the crop exélusive of 
the tiiler grades sold at an average of about $1.25 
a pound. The two largest crops were sold, one at 
an average of $1.63, and the other at an average 
of $1.16, which would be an average of $1.27. 
Other’ crops bring the average down to $1.25. 
The’ department estimates the cost of these 
crops at fifty-one cents a pound, or, leav- 
ing .out the ten per cent. of trash and 
fillers, at fifty-six cents a pound, including the 
whole cost of the shade. This would indicate a 
profit of nearly $1 a pound, or $1000 per acre, as 
the shades, if properly cared for, should be good 
at least two years more. Some of the 
growers estimate the cost at from seventy 
to eighty cents a pound, the difference 
between this and the Department’s estimate 
being due to difference in estimated amount 
of labor put upon the crop. The fact has 
been demonstrated that first-class tobacco can 












Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. “ clover mixed P ton.........-- 12 00@13 00 | taught at the University of Mi ta, as should . | 

Stock at yards: 1204 cattle, 14 sheep, 19,850 hogs, |“ clover, P ton..........------+ 12 00@12 50 | be-in.a State principally agricultural. Certainly Horse Powers, Wood-Sawi | 
1194 calves, 168 horses. From West, 697 cattle, | Straw orleans test, UON....---- ++ 2222-0 f sh the, New South is progressing. and New England, , 
19,470 hogs, 168 horses. Maine, 203 cattle, 14 | Straw, bat, per tOil.e.o2o eco 8 bbe 980 | that has boasted so much, may yet find itselt o| @AG Machines 
sheep, 266 hogs, 587 calves. New Hampshire, 18 | Straw, tanned TUG sie gsis ual as seed 11 00@12 00 | busy looking at its past that it will not have made | 
Sten so 80 calves. Vermont, 18 cattle, __\ | preparations for the future. Ensilage Cutters. 

8, 50 calves. Massachusetts, 249 cattle, lia ppeat me ‘ 

hogs, 290 calves. New York’ 19 pvc 237 rer FLOUR AND GRAIN. blag bela itis hag sib power ta the world for 





A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
DUFFY, late of Cambridge, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
Suid Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Michael 

Duffy of Cambridge, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 





in the future when it has been more fully tested. 
We hear that some of our market gardeners will 
try the cotton shades on certain crops, not only 
hoping to guard them against early and late 
frosts and insect pests, but hoping for a more 
uniform growth in the heat of the summer. 


IRRIGATION IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


In the Pecos valley in southeastern New 
Mexico they have not waited for a Government 
appropriation to irrigate their land. During the 
last twelve years over $4,000,000 has been spent 
by private enterprise in turning the waters of 
the Pecos river into the lands of the valley. In 
this valley, which is 120 miles long, they have 
created two enormous reservoirs, McMillan lake 
and Lake Avelon, by creating dams across the 
river just north of Carlsbad. One of these dams is 
1140 feet deep over the top, and completely fills a 
noteh which the river had worn through a bed of 
solid limestone. McMillan lake is thirteen 
miles long, and holds water enough to supply the 
whole lower valley, while Lake Avalon is about 
one-half as large. More than one thousand miles 
of canals, mains and sub-lateral pipes carry this 
water to thousands of farms, where it runs 
through ditches banked with earth, until every 
plant gets all the water it needs. Over 
250,000 acres are now available for cultivation, 
of which perhaps one-fifth is now en- 
gaged.. Where was only a_ sun-baked alkali 
plain. are several prosperous little  settle- 
ments, and the towns of Carlsbad and Roswell 
are changed to attractive and lively little cities, 
with trees, hedges and other features that make 
them resemble thriving New England com- 
munities. Wedo not object to irrigation when 
done in thisway. The farmers should have the 
same right to store up water and carry it to their 
farms that the mill owners have to get and keep 
it for their factories, but we do decidedly object 
to a government appropriation to enrich those 
who have been buying these arid plains as a 
speculation. 

--_-_-_ > _ o ————_______ 
Advice on Peach Culture. 
J. H. Hale, who is recognized as the 
“peach king’? of Georgia, where he has 
orchards with hundreds of thousands of 
peach trees, and who also has extensive or- 
chards in Connecticut, from both of which 





| First Question—What is your opinion of | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| books nominally bound in Levant morocco, hard | 


he ships the enormous peach yields, gives 
the following in Green’s Fruit Recorder: 


| a Shorthorn sire, so as to be due to calve March | thegas tar remedy for peach borers? 


Reply—Never mind ihe gas tar remedy ; if 


fully developed heifer calf, though one month | the borers get in, dig them out and smash 
ahead of time. She gave a pretty good flow of | their heads. 
milk for four weeks, then dried up completely, | 


Second—What is your opinion as to the 
value of banking up the trees in June, after 
digging out the borers, to prevent their gain- 
ing access to the lower part of the trunk 
about the roots ? 

Reply—Banking the trees not later than 
May 20, and leaving them banked up until 


| into August, is the easiest way to keep out 


the borers, but even then you will have to 


| dig a little. 


Third—Are you troubled much at North 
or South with peach yellows and have you 


the diseased trees ? 

Reply—We have no peach yellows in our 
Georgia orchards, and I have never seen a 
case anywhere inthe State of Georgia, al- 
though I believe it has occasionally ap- 
peared in the mountains ef north Georgia. 
Here in Connecticut we watch for the first 
signs of the disease and pull up and burn 
the trees, and probably don’t lose more than 
one per cent. of our trees annually; while in 
nearby orchards, where the rooting out is 
neglected, the loss is ten to twenty per cent. 
annually. 

Fourth—Do you consider bees injurious to 
peaches ? 

Reply—Yes, I know that bees do seriously 


injure peaches, bee experts to the contrary | 


notwithstanding. Perhaps they don’t 
puncture the skin, but many of our luscious 


| early varieties often crack their own skins 


at ripening time, and bees destroy a lot of 
fruit that would otherwise go on the mar- 


| ket or table in practically sound condition. 





steaming process will so change its character | However, as bees are valuable in assisting 


pollenization they probably pay all right for 
the fruit they destroy. 

Fifth—Is there much danger of over-pro- 
duction of fine specimens of peaches, con- 
sidering tle large plantations being made in 
the South, West and elsewhere? 

Reply—Yes, the present tendency is to 
overproduction of peaches in many sections 
of our country. Just at the present time 
there are sections of the South and South- 
west where Elbertas are being planted by 
millions, and the supply of this popular 
variety in twoor three years is bound to 
make a break in the markets, and I look for 
general demoralization and heavy loss to the 
Southern peach business for some years to 
come. There should be a general note of 
caution as to overplanting peaches every- 
whete. 

Sixth—Can you state why you prefer 
large peach trees to smaller trees for plant- 
ing an orchard ? 

Reply—l1 prefer large peach trees because 
long experience has taught me that they 
have more vigor stored up in their trunks 
and heavier roots, and will make very 
much larger and stronger growth the first 
year than will smaller size trees. If aman 
wants to make a commercial orchard and is 
after the profits in the business, he had 
better pay $12 to $15 per hundred for good, 
healthy, strong peach trees than te havea 
lighter size given to him for nothing. I 
have planted nearly three hundred thou- 
sand peach trees of all sizes in orchards, 
and the above statement is based on actual 
experience and results. 

ag eae is 

At the annual meeting of the Gentlemen’s 
Driving Club of Cleveland, held recently, 
H. K. Devereux was re-elected president, 
D. R. Hanna _ vice-president and F. 
L. Chamberlin secretary and treasurer. 
Messrs. H. K. Devereux, D. R. Hanna, F. 
L.. Chamberlin, M. A. Bradley, John Sher- 
win, L. Dean Holden, C. A. Otis, Jr., and 
C€.'G. Barkwell were elected members of the 
executive committee, and W. G. Pollock, W. 
P. Murray, H. E. Chapman and F. L. Cham- 
berlin members of the track committee. 


,. Hood; Farm Abortion Cure is saving money ror 
Stock qwners. Write C. I. Hood Company 
Lowell, Mass., for circulars. 





be grown in the Connecticut valley, and that it 
will bring good prices, and probably better prices 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A. 1. 1902, 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 


| <And.the petitioner is hereby directed to give | 


public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
popes published in Boston, the last publication to 
e one day, at least, before said Court. 
_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. 
First} Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 
of May,in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
— No Display. Cash to accompany the 











BAnrhina 8 japanese Millet $2 bushel. Light 
u oe ed eggs balance seasor 7) - 
ting. L. T. HOPKINS, es eteaaieer 


Onway, Mass. 





GGS from best strains thoroughbred fowl, twelve 

leading varieties high-class prize winners and 

utility stock, Prices low. Write C. F. THOMPSON, 
Wadleys Falls, N. H. 








book on the training of Collies for practical farm 
au hyn habe ay 7 Pista, condensed language, and 
8 Just [ow to do it. Price 50cents. MAPLEMONT 
STOCK FARM, Albany, Vt. ~~ 


ANTED-—Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 











puuorn Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
4 = $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
oOston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and _ records, camera, double. 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





a SALE—A water and steam pau corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sutticient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres | 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 














OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 

to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
| best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. | 
| ‘a —s Se = “ _ 
| B FF Cochins: rome we yearling stock for sale. C, | 

J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. | 





management of standard and egg poultry, incu- | 

ors, brooding, feeding chicks, ete., wants situation. | 

Could become working partner on good-sized plant. | 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. 


Re manager young man (22) understanding care and 
€ 





Eggs. Bright’s Strain. Cockerels $2. White 
yandotte Cockerels $2. DIAMON D SPRING POUL- 


} 
$ PER pg Ea ee ag Comb Brown Leghorn | 
n 
| TRY FARM, Denville, N. J. 








| 

a te | 

T STUD—Fee $10; Rob Jingo: breeding cannot be | 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER, Croton Kennels, 

New Castle, Pa. 

—— | 





OGS boarded and conditioned for all shows. My 
success 1s due to thorough knowledge and thirty 
years experience in this business in England and | 
America, B. F. LEWIS, Landsdowne, Pa., profes- 
sional bench-show handler. 
| 


| 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 
. " ud . ee 19 | 


heifers with calves, and springers $38. J 


Fr SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red | 
- M.} 

YIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. | 
14 


agente nlp woman to assist housekeeper 
| on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 
home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 


| 

; ard 
OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, | 
W I. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. | 





| © HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
é Clydes and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
yILSON, Creston, Ia. 


ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
A tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Mass. 


7 BARREL modern flour mill, 1ocated at Cathay 

N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 


young bulls, ten cows and_ heifers, cows bred or 
~~? or at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake vity, Jackson 
Co., Mo. 


| REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 
n 


| YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine caus #1 per 13; $5 per 100. Send for free 
circular. CHARLES HOPPER, Box O., Ashley O. 


tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery, 
years experience ; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


ADDLE Horses—High-grade, well-bred, gaited, 
combined saddle and harness horses. Perfectly 
educated for immediate use. High school. Regis- 
tered stock. Invite correspondence and examination 
of stock. JOHN A. AYERS, Jacksonville, Hl. 


Wendent or or before April 1, position as superin- 
3 





. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. Also Red 
olled ¢attle and Potand-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 
TER, Hart, Minn. 


Bee Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 


OUNG woman, 32, farmer’s daughter, wants house- 
keeper’s oe likes children; ¢ountry pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, Ill. 


OR SALKE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of ssrilliant 1271. Weight 
950. A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 





ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new discovery sends them off 
ike magic; they never come back; 10c postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to e Hens 
Lay More Eats: Also keep your fowls healthy. 
GALLATIN & CO., Dept. 2, York, Pa. 





want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 





and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 
ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


Hesnd ant Cattle; 50 cows of Aveta Grove 3d 
) 





TOCK YOUR waters in early springtime. Special 

price on orders } laced immediately for young 

i PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., Plymouth, 
Mass. 





ANTED—To buy two or three good shepherd pups. 
J. H. COLE, Leadville, Col. 


HOROUGHBRED Buff Leghorn Cockerels 82. V. 
M. BROWN, Ramseys, N. J. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale ——- I have more than I have room for. 
“gzs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY., Dracut, Mass. 


ILL Picks. Iam sure that my picks, both new and 
dressed, will give satisfaction to any miller. F. 
SICHENBERGEX 12078 Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 
MERICAN man with wife would like a place 
as foreman of farm; both willing to work and un- 
derstand farming. Address BOX 4, Willimansett, 
Mass. 














ff fa removes from the soil 
wan large quantities of 


| 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 
land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 












Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
- PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
ersons interested in the estate of ELIZA- 
s3ETH PITMAN, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. 

WHEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Harriet E. Pitman of Boston, in the 

County of Suffolk, who prays that letters testa- 

enter? mae De penes . her, the executrix 
, named, withou ving a surety on he 

official bond. sali —— 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the third day of June, A le 
1992, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any yuu have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, 
postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
days at least before said Court. 

_, Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 

of May in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MiDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law and all other persons inter 
ested in the estate of A. CUTTER SIBLEY, 
late of Belfast, in the State of Maine, deceased, 

wi EREAS, Joseph Williamson, Jr., adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court his petition for license to 
sell at private sale, in accordance with the offers 
named in said petition, or upon such terms as 
may be adjudged best, the whole of two certain 
parcels of the real estate of said deceased for the 
payment of debts and charges of administration, 
and for other reasons set forth in said petition. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
onthe third day of June, A. D. 1902, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
person interested in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ 


| newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 


lication to be one day, atleast, before said 
Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day 
of May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the_heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
RUTH C. TAYLOR, late of Everett, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to Florence E. 

Taylor of Everett, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are bereby cited to ag at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambric ge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 


| cause,if any you have, why the same should not 


be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
yaper published in Boston, the last publication to 
ye one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
May,in the year one thousand nine hundred and 

» 


wo. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES F. THOMAS, late of Cambridge, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Blanche B. 

Thomas of Cambridge, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A.D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication te be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this first day of May, in the 
year one thousand nine hundreé and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, WILLIE ARTHUR PRESCOTT 
of Carlisle, in said be meeps 6 has presented to 
said Court, a petition praying that his name ma 
be changed to that of WILLIAM ARTHU 
PRESCOTT, for the reasons therein set forth. 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of May, A. D. 
1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. ; 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, 7 publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
i of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
April, in the year one thousard nine hundred 
and two. 

S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealti of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
J. RAFUSE, late of Sudbury, in said County, 
deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to George E. 

Harrington, of Sudbury, in said County, or to 

some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said os of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of May, 
A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. : } 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
published in, Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, eae pe 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-elghth da 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundre 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our homes. 


Outdoor Enjoyment. 

There is no better sign of the times, or 
one that promises more for the general wel- 
fare, not only of the present generation, but 
those to come, than the present tendency to 
indulge in outdoor recreation. This is not 
exclusively the case with the young, but the 
middle-aged, and even those who are near- 
ing the allotted threescore and ten find 
amusement inthe open air to an unpre- 
cedented extent, though in a less exhausting 
manner than their juniors. 

While it is true that sedentary lives are 

‘more Common and more necessary than at 
any earlier period in the world’s history, it 
is also true that a proper balance of health 
may be maintained by the pursuit of some 
outdoor occupation or pleasure, and it is 
the exceptional person who has not some 
resource of this sort, with which to brush 
away the cobwebs which are likely to accu- 
mulate about the brain of one who applies 
himself unremittlngly to business or pro-| 
fessional life. , 

While the successful business man oF | 
woman may have a wider range of choice o 
recreations, the clerk on a modest salary is 
not debarred. There are fads in this, as in 
other things, however, and the enthusiastic 
bicyclist of one season may spend his spare 
time in a canoe the next, as croquet gave 
way to tennis, and the latter in turn to golf, 

There is a class of brain workers who in- 
cline to quict pastimes when afield, and 
their choice is oftener permanent. A gen- 
tleman employed in a responsible position 
bya large publishing house adopted the 
suggestion of his physician to find some 
interesting outdoor pursuit for his leisure 
hours. Considering the matter carefully, 
he decided that his chief interest in the out- 
side world was trees. Forthwith he applied 
himself to their study, taking long walks to 
their favorite haunts, collecting specimens 
for his garden, classifying and studying, 
until he had become an authority, all the | 
time gaining in health and strength, and | 
without neglect of business. 

Such interest does not wane, but grows | 
stronger with indulgence. But all are not | 
so constituted as to be willing to give ex. | 
haustive study to obtain recreation. For | 
such there is one interest which has passed | 
beyond the limit of a mere fad, and as- | 
sumed permanent proportions. The skill- | 
ful amateur photographer is a person of ‘in- | 
finite resource, for which the great world 
out-of-doors can never lose charm. Not 
only health and happiness are his posses- 
sions, but a fine degree of culture is the in- 
variable acquirement of one who becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the possibilities of 
a good camera. 

Ability to see pictures in the familiar 
every-day things about us is not universal. 
Wego ona journey with the avowed pur- 
pose of seeing, and come back enthusiastic 
about the beauty of other localities, com- 
pletely ignoring that which is at our doors. 
But take a camera in hand when one walks 
in familiar places, and how everything 
changes. Close observation discovers pict- 
ures to which one has been oblivious before. 
The mastery of the correct angles at which 
the best results may be obtained, and the 
proper proportions of light and shade soon 
follow, and the development of the latent 
artistic temperament, which most individ- 
uals possess in some degree, opens a rich 
field of permanent enjoyment. 

There isno better toy to place in the 
hands of a boy or girl than one of the 
cameras which are especially adapted to 
their uses. Habits of observation are thus 
developed, and permanent interest in th« 
world outside. 

Photography of animals and birds is the 
most fascinating of outdoor pursuits. ‘The 
excitement of hunting animals to destroy 
them pales before that of approaching them 
earefully and warily until one is enabled | 
to photograph them in their native 
haunts. This sort of hunting seems des- | 
tined largely to replace that with the | 
gun, for it is in the excitement of the chase 
that the hunter finds pleasure rather than 
in the wanton destruction of innecent life. 

An amateur who foregoes the pleasure, of 
every process of picture-making is not a | 
complete devotee, and misses much of satis- | 
faction, but even such find health and | 
strength and mental growth in their walks | 
abroad. ELIZABETH ROBBINS BERRY. 
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The Workbox. 
PINEAPPLE STAR DUILY. 
Use knitting silk or linen thread wit 
steel hook to match material. 
Chain 8, join in a ring. 
Ist round—Fill ring with 24 double cro- 
chet. 
2d round—Chain 3, 1 double in next stitch 
of ring, (*) chain 2, 2 double in next 2 double, 
repeat from (*) around; you should have 12 
groups of 2 double with 2 chain between 
each. 
3d round—Slip stitch to first space, chain 3, 
2 double in space, chain 3, 3 double in same 
space, repeat in each space (12 in all), join 
last shell to first. 
4th round—Slip stitch to first space, (*) 
shell in space, chain 2, 1 double under chain 
2of next shell, chain 2,1 double in same 
space, chain 2; repeat from (*) around and 
join. 
5th round—Slip stitch to first space, (*) 
shell in shell, chain 2, 9 trebles under 2 chain 
of small shell, chain 2; repeat from (*) 
around and join. 
6th round—(*) Shell in shell, chain 2, 
fasten with single in top of first treble 
chain 5, fasten in second trebie, do this for 
each treble, chain-2; repeat from (*) around 
and join. 
7th round—(*) Shell in shel, chain 2, 
fasten in centre of first 5 chain, (chain 5, 
fasten in next 5 chain) 7 times, chain 2; re- 
peat from (*) around and join. 
8th round—Shell in shell, chain 2, 3 double 
in same space as shell, this makes a shell 
and a half, chain 2, fasten in centre of 5 
hain, continue around, making a shell and 
a half in each shell. After this each point 
is worked separately, after joining last row, 
slip stitch to left to first 2 chain in shell, 
turn, make shell in same 2 chain, chain 2, 
fasten in centre of 5chain, chain 5, fasten 
in next 5 chain, continue till you come to 
shell, chain 2, shell in first chain 2 of shell, 
chain 2, turn, shell in shell just made, chain 
2, fasten as before, work across point, chain 
2, shell, turn, chain 2, shell in_ shell 
last made, chain 2, fasten in 5 chain, 
work . across, chain 2, shell, chain 2, 
turn, shell, chain two, fasten and work | 
as before, chain 2, chain 2, fasten, chain | 
2, shel!, chain 2, turn, shell, chain 2, fasten | 
ind chain, shell, chain 2, turn, shell, 1 double 
in last fastening below, shell, chain 2, turn, | 
shell, without shell across point, chain 2, 
turn, single under two chain of shell last | 
made, chain 2, single under two chain of | 
shell last made, chain 2, single under two | 
chain of next shell, turn, under two chain | 
make 1 single, 5 double, 1 single, break | 
thread. 
To begin next point, join thread in two | 
chain of other side of shell and a half. 
Eva M. NILEs. 
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| should be washed witha soft fiannel cloth 
| dipped in warm water, in which a little 
| borax has been dissolved. Scrub any places 
| which are much soiled with a stiff brush 


| always a mistake to use alkali or sand soaps 
in cleaning paint. Take care to scrub the | qigtance as one of white. A red globe a/ 


| of time; there is an involuntary attempt on | 


Loss of Life in the United States by/| time. A man coming from under the in- 
Lightning. : fluence of ether does not know whether he 
Mr. Alfred J. Henry, professor of has been unconscious an hour or a month. 
meteorology of the Weather Bureau, United He 1 eee wchenringg ig a 
States Department of Agriculture, has pub- | | in? rr Ps sa cat ke the $ as Fan 
lished a bulletin relating to the above sub- | [7#n 8 mer io “ own off co 
ale pletely. For ins — A person, unex- 
Statistics of the loss of life by lightning pectedly, may ns od pine on a hie ag 
have been collected for a period of eleven pear wh a, oe ee ve wil hd 
years, but for the earlier part of that time Gnd tne age ey ne ra ng. P wath e aw = 
the results of the inquiry were so incomplete the sun is still shining, and most frequently, 
to be worth little as a means of accurate | less sleeping in daylight is common to 
peaitintas him, he will have no idea whether the next 
—e f killed by light meal will be a late breakfast, a luncheon, or 
e number of persons . ; , ; , 
ning during 1900 was 713; of this number A ag he has lost his bearings oom 
- pao were yeaa in ene spe pp stag ** Another faculty of the brain in time- 
houses, fifty-seven under trees, & ‘‘Y-| keeping is that in many individuals it is 
a pete a ee par geri gp ouaettn ae “— to go to om and awaken 
1e 1 ny hour they ma ic on. 
known. Nine hundred and seventy-three a fevon this ability Pager ot 
persons were more or less injured by light-| pleasure is almost marvelous. As this brain 
ning during the year. timekeeper works in man, unconsciously, 
Ina previous paper on this subject, the | all through the day, we may well wonder 
writer had oceasion to discuss the relative | how and when it gets its period of rest.’ 
frequency of fatalities by lightning in the es he 7 ly 
everal States and Territories. At that Benefits of a Frequent Change. 
time, since the statistics covered but three) pre qoctor looked at his young patient 
years, it was thought inexpedient to draw with rather adissatisfied air. ** Why do you 
conclusions from them. The addition to not get well?” he asked her, somewhat im- 
the _Avngeigageea age of nse pee ge _ patiently. ‘‘ Your fever left you long ago, 
for pa 4 os ges ce Tice and you have no organic trouble, and yet 
ae arrrnes ceil et to lightning in Aaa —— i reg state day — 
the various States and Territories. It is — ¥ me py on on a. ey — 
obvious, remarks Professor Henry, that aided jokingly; but on leaving the 
the number of fatalities must depend partly room he spoke nadie seriously. “She must 
upon the frequency of lightning strokes per be roused in some way,” he said to her 
unit area, partly upon the density of popu- mother and the tenined uusee whe wes 
lation, and partly upon the character of the in attendance. ‘ What she really needs is 
thunderstorms which traverse the region. a change, but she is too weak in her pres- 
Inthe United States thunderstorms occur | 4 eonditi on totravel. I am going to try 
with considerable frequency over all the an experiment which will do no harm and 
territory east of the one hundredth meridian, may do good. I want you to let me have 
save a narrow strip along the northern another bedroom for her, and arrange it 
border. West of the above-named meridian, quite differently from the way it ionow. 
except in the P Rocky Mountain region, A room with a fireplace, if possible, Light 
the frequency senaly, diminiahes, reseh: | brightlitle wood fre and buy her a petty 
-acific coast. There are three regions of ae fhe per soc ong cae eae pr rye 
maximum thunderstorm frequency, viz., one what that will do.” ’ 
in the southeast, with its crest over Florida ; A coupleof days afterward the girl was 
asc in the middle Mississippi valley, and told that she was so much better that she 
one inthe middle Missouri valley. The was going to be moved into another room, 
ae number of days with thunder and, despite her reluctance, the change was 
remiang annually in the first-named region IS made. The next day she showed languid 
forcy-five ; - the second, thirty-five, and in pleasure at her pretty and novel surround- 
the lost, ney: ings, her diet was altered, and she gradu- 
The greatest number of fatal cases = ally acquired an appetite. Ina pretty new 
curred in the Middle Atlantic States, and dressing jacket she received the compli- 








sissippi Valley i” close syne pont persre convalesce rapidly. ‘* All going to prove,”’ 
number of deaths in any single State during said the doctor, “that absolute change is 


_ raare Ly 7¢ 2G j » * > | 
the five years, 1806-1900, occurred in Penn- orton an essential toward recovery, and that | 


sylvania—186—followed Reg ep en the required stimulus may be given, if nec- 
and Indiana, Illinois — nih or i essary, at home.” 

94 ean ores s+ fats fr a, single - P 

I24each. The greatest fatality froma single even to those who are in health the bene- 


stroke oecurred at Chicago, Ill, where gets of a home change should not be under- | 


eleven persons, huddled together in a zine- rated. “like to get anew cook, because 
lined shanty, met instant death by a single it is the only way we get different food,” 
4 . . ad ’ 
bolt. ° Oils. said a young married woman; but the more 
Professor Henry points out that there is experienced. housekeeper appreciates the 
not in the different parts of the country that imperative hygienie value of change, and 
accordance between the number of lives lost varies the family diet accordingly Every 
by lightning stroke and the number of thun- woman has experienced the mental and even 
derstorms which might be ampere. . rhe moral stimulus of a new gown (always pro- 
low percentage of deaths in the Gulf States viged it has been paid for), but not every 
and Florida, where the average number ofp y¢ recognizes the fact that it is the same 
thunderstorms is higher than elsewhere, may with domiciliary surroundings, and that to 
penny oe — = vit ae non occasionally make a different arrangement 
the smallness of the population ; and second, 4¢ furniture is a good thing, while small 
the less violent character of the thunder- novelties in the way of new books and 
— waioh pee ee _ | periodicals, a change of dress, and particu- 
The nature and classification of thunder- | larly the menu, all go to brighten the home 
. "me ac allass rie r} rar 0- | r : . 7 
orm, — Ilas ady ice with regard to | atmosphere, and give a tired man the change 
sition during their progress, are entered he really requires.—N. Y. Tribune. 
into. . 


The following rules are laid down with re- 
gard toan individual struck by lightning: Some Facts About the Eyes. 


(1) Make the subject breathe by artificially | 
imitating the respiratory movements of the | long, concave lashes are indicative of a 





| chest; (2) Keep body warm; (3) Send for | weak constitution. 


Peuple of melancholic temperament rarely | _ 
| piece of black lace net, having coarse meshes, 


a physician; and, in conclusion, it is noted 


| that lightning frequently causes a tempo- | have clear blue eyes. 


rary paralysis of the respiration and heart | The chameleon is almost the only reptile 
beat, which, if left alone, will deepen into | provided with an eyelid. 
death, but if intelligently treated, will gen- 
erally result in recovery. 


| great discernment and penetration. 


a i la alana | 


| Juno. He called her the ox-eyed Juno. 
Cleaning Paint and Glass. The utility of shedding tears is to keep 


Before paint is cleaned it should be thor- | the eyes cool, though the balahce of the 
oughly dusted, and all crevices and corners | head may be hot. 
brushed out with a stiff brush. Then it| ‘The iris of the eye is rarely of one color, 
but commonly mottled with biack, blue, 
orange yellow, gray or all combined. 

It seldom happens that both eyes are ex- 
actly alike. An examination with a magni- 
and wipe them dry with a flannel cloth. It 
is an easy matter to scrub paint off. It is | enees between the two. 

A red object is not nearly so visible ata 


paint in the direction of the grain of the | root in diameter can be perceived clearly 
wood. : only ata distance of eight thousand feet, 
Clean hardwood carefully in the same | and a blue glass a little farther. 
way, polishing it when it isdry with crude |  j¢ js said that the prevailing colors of eyes 
oil, which must be rubbed into the wood among patients of lunatic asylums are 
wich a piece of hard cotton, so as to leave | pr own or black. 
no residue of oil on the surface. ; Brown eyes are said by oculists to be the 
Directions are often seen for cleaning strongest. 
windows with spirits of wine. The majority | he eyes should not be used in weakness 
of housekeepersdo not always know what | o¢ gickness. 
spirits of wine means, It is an old-fash- Unsteady eyes, rapidly jerking from side 
ioned term for ninety per cent. alcohol, such | to side, are frequently indicative of an un- 
as is usually sold by druggists for household | gettled mind. 
purposes. It is excellent for cleaning win-; ‘he ostrich is believed to see objects be- 
dows. After the window frames are prop-| hind him as wellas those in front. Persons 
erly cleaned and the window glasses washed | standing directly behind an ostrich can see 
with clear water, polish them with a little! the pupils of his eyes and are thus easily 
alcohol and a chamois skin. Plate glass | seen by the bird.—Philadelphia Record. 
shines beautifully if it is rubbed over with 
whitening and water on both sides, and 
when it is dry polished off with chamois 
skin. Glass which has become dusty must FUDGE. 
be thoroughly dusted off before it is cleaned 
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Domestic Hints. 


milk, a piece of butter a little larger than an egg, 


agent a little salt, and seven teaspooufuls of Baker's 
Mi sare easiest made clean with whit- | wd agaed isch Spooutuls of Baker s 
DEPOES AEG: GREENS HOR cocoa. Boil twelve minutes. Add _ three tea- 


ening which is allowed to dry on the spoons of vanilla, and stir for three minutes. Re- 
surface of the glass and then polished off. | move from tie fire. Pour, caramel thickness, 
Stained glass windows are simply washed | jnto puttered tins. When partially cold, mark 
off with clear water after being thoroughly | off in squ res. 
dusted. Wipe and polish dry with a chamois 
or a cotton cloth. An absorbent cotton 
towel is sometimes the best thing to rub 
glass with at first before polishing it with 
the chamois. Make it a rule never to apply 
soap or soapy water to glass. Foolish peo- | over this strew marjoram, thyme, parsley, shred 
ple are continually trying this experiment, | fine; bread crumbs and lemon peel, chopped 
with the never-failing result of streaky, | small; then a layer of eggs, veal, ham, etc., and 
cloudy panes.—N. Y. Tribune. so continue till the pan is filled; pour some good 
anisole gravy over the whole, cover the pan with coarse 


brown paper, tie it closely over, and set it to 

Brain Keeps Time in Sleep. bake in a slow oven; an hour will be sufficient to 

“Speaking of the brain,’ said a well- | bake it; when cool, turn it out upon a dish, and 

known neurologist the other day, “one of | Seve; garnish with parsley, 

its most striking peculiarities is that in the | CHOCOLATE BREAD PUDDING. 

soundest sleep of which we are capable some | Two squares of chocolate (or two heaping 

part of the brain organism takes upon itself tablespoonfuls of cocoa), four cupfuls of milk, 

the duty of measuring time. | two cupfuls of bread crumbs, one-third of a tea- 


wy re e : | spoonful of powdered cinnamon, three-quarters 
3] ee pense eto Ngee my | of a cupful of sugar ond a pinch of sal. Grate 
~— : y é the chocolate, mix 1t with the cinnamon. Put 
Almost your first mental prompting is that | one eupful of milk in a double boiler; and as soon 
as it is scalding hot stir in the chocolate. When 
the part of the brain to tell you just how | this has dissolved add the remainder of the milk, 
long you have been asleep. You will get | and when it begins to simmer pour it over the 
some idea of the time, too; you can makea/ bread crumbs. Let the mixture stand for | 


.* : ++ tg | twenty minutes. Beat the eggs until light, 
pretty Innetigenh queens a8: t6: Sener Ss then add sugar and salt and beat again, and 


nearer twelve o’clock than it is to three | stir into the bread mixture. Pour the whole into 
o’clock. a buttered pudding dish and bake for three- 

‘**But when one has lost consciousness, | quarters of an hour. This pudding may be served 
whether through violence or ether or faint- | hot or cold, but is usually served hot, witha sauce | 
ing, there is absolutely no knowledge of , made of one pint of cream whipped, to which has | 


VEAL CAKE. 
Take some nice thin slices of veal, and season 
them with salt, pepper and nutmeg, grated; have 
ready some hard-boiled eggs, sliced, and put a 
layer of these at the bottom of a basin or pan, 
then a layer of vea!, then some slices of ham; 





Eves of any color with weak brows and | 


Eyes with long, sharp corners indicate | 


| Homer attributed a protruding eye to, 


fying glass usually discovers many dilfer- | 


been added one-quarter of a pound of butter, one 
cupful of powdered sugar and vanilla to flavor. 
The last two ingredients should be beaten to- 
gether until light, then the cream gradually 
beaten in, and the whole putin a double boiler 
and stirred vigorously for three minutes before 
serving. If the pudding is served cod, a sauce 
of sweetened whipped cream flavored with 
vanilla may be used. 
ENGLISH SCONES. 

One pound of flour, one-quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a cupful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder (if self-raising flour is used 
leave the baking powder out), one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one cupful of currants. one egg, and 
enough milk to mix to a dough. Rub the flour 
and butter together until there are no lumps 
then add all the other dry ingredients. Be sure 
that the currants have been thoroughly cleaned 
Beat the egg until light, then stir it into the mixt 
ure. Add enough milk to forma dough as stiff 
as for tea biscuits. Roll or pat it quickly until a 
litle less than an inch thick, and cut into any 
desired shayes. Scones are usually made the size 
of a coffee saucer. Bake in a quick oven until 
done. Split each scone as soon as done, and but- 
ter it, put it together again, and serve hot. 

BROILED SALT CODFISH. 

Soak the codfish in cold water to remove the 

salt; dry with a cloth, broil over a clear fire for 


hot platter, with melted butter poured over. 
MEAT SOUFFLE. 


chopped parsley and onion juice. Stir one cup of 
chopped meat into the sauce. When hot add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, cook one minute, and 
set away to cool. When cool stir in the whites of 
the eggs, stiffly beaten. Bake ina buttered dish 
about twenty minutes, and serve immediately.— 
Mrs. Lincoln. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

Chicken souffle by the following rule is very ex- 
cellent, says a writer in ‘‘ What to Eat.” Melt 
a rounding tablespounful of butter, add an equal 
quantity of flour and gradually two cups of milk. 
Stir until smooth, add half a cup of bread-crumbs, 


salt, pepper, chopped parsley and onion juice to 
taste. Take fromthe fire, add the well-beaten 
yolks of three eggs, rub a little butter 
over the top, so it will not torm a crust, and 
set aside until it is time to bake it, then fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into a 
buttered pudding dish and bake thirty-five min- 
utes in a slow oven. serve immediately after it 
comes from the oven, or, like all souffles, it is 
very apt to fall. The same mixture may be 
baked in paper boxes or ramequin dishes, and 


served as an entree. 
At a recent dinner the name cards were en- 


velopes bearing the hostess's monogram on the 
back, and a pen-and-ink sketch of a pretty girl 
on the face. Slips of paper inside bore the date 
and appropriate quotations. Flowers colored 





P Pe va 2 |. with water colors and cut out of water-color 
the next greatest a ao = i 7 ments of the doctor and nurse with com- | 
Tennessee, with the Middle and Upper Mis-' | jaceney, and from that time on began to | 
| table decorations, but the most refined way 


paper are pretty name cards for a_ spring 
dinner, Ribbons are again in favor for 


seems to be to have only washable things on 
the table, exquisitely white linens or damask, 
silver, cut glass, and ferns and flowers. — Silver 
dishes are almost exclusively used in serving, 
and you are fortunate in owning some old Shef- 
field vegetable dishes and cake baskets. Bread 
is served in cake baskets.—What to Eat. 

Make any kind of sherbet and half freeze it and 
you have a simple sorbet. Generally, however, 
wine, rum or some kind of cordial is added when 
the mixture has been frozen. Serve in glasses 
before or after the roast. The sorbet shou!d be 
frozen only twelve or fifteen minutes. The finest 
kinds of sorbets are those made with the juice of 
several kinds of fruit, Hereis a good rule: Boil 
together for twenty minutes one pint of sugar, 
one quart of water and one pint of chopped pine- 
apple. Add to this preparation one gill of lemon 
juice and a half a pint of orange juice; when 
cold strain and freeze. 

To mend holes in a rag carpet, cut away the 
worn rags and warp; then run cotton yarn the 
color of the warp, back and forth, to supply the 
missing threads, attaching them to the loose 
threads of the warp on either side. With rags 
like the color of the stripe, weave under and over 


| the threads to fill the space,then smooth witha 
| warm Iron. 


When wool carpets are thin in places, put cot- 


| ton cloth underneath, smeared (not too thickly) 


with flour paste, and iron down. Rag carpets 
can be mended in the same way when badly 
worn. 

Cover the heels of stockings with a circular 


and run the yarn in and out. 

Thin wool bed blankets can be adjusted to 
tennis flannel of light weight, and stitched a few 
times to hold in place; or two blankets may 
be put together and fastened in the same way. 





Fasbion Motes. 


a* All sorts of odd things in veils. One lot 


looks as if they had pussy willow all over them. | 


Queer pussy willows, to be sure, but then there is 


| the resemblance. The dots are of chenille, 6f an 
| odd, soft olive green shade, and in the centre a 


little touch of rose. Other dots in similar style 
have black with blue in the centre or with white. 


a*e Other veils which are less conspicuous have | 


smaller chenille dots, white on a black veil or 


| vice versa, and a selvage edge. Attached to this 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 








is alittle fringe of dots. Very pretty veils they | 


are. 
a®, One of the best stones for men’s wear is the 
cat’s-eye, and it is always in good taste. One of 


| the big jewelers has a beautiful stone, large and 


deep, mounted in a scarfpin, simply, with only 
the tiniest rim of gold showing. The eat’s-eye is 


too beautiful a stone in itself to be spoiled with | force is brough: into the service of civiliza- | 


diamonds, which make it tawdry. 

«*, A beautifui ring for a man has for a stone a 
sapphire, very beautiful, adeep, rich blue, ob- 
long, the length of the stone set across the finger. 
There is a heavy setting of gold to this stone, 
which is not large, and the gold is cut across the 
corners, giving it eight sides. 


«*» For the woman who can wear her throat un- | tions with the Philippines, the Chinese ex- | 
covered there is a white waist, with a broad turn- |; clusion bill, and other intricate and far- | 
reaching questions have engaged the national | 


ten or fifteen minutes. When cooked serve on a | 


Make one cup of cream sauce, and season with | 


two cups finely chopped cold cooked chicken and | 


over collar—turning back over the shoulders not | 


that the road is up grade almost the entire dis- 
tance, this is a remarkable run. 

—RMany of the most amusing and the most 
tragic errors that occur in print are due to one 
misplaced letter. I remember once seeing it 
stated in an account of a Grand Army reunion 
that over two thousand of the soldiers were com- 
pelled to sleep on cats, and the same article by 
dropping an r mentioned the battle-scared veter- 
ans. Tbe little, harmless-looking hyphen, too, 18 
a mighty factor at times. If you write your land- 
lord that you wish to release his house when your 
time expires you mean one thing; if you write him 
you desire to re-lease the premises you mean ex- 
actly the opposite. Mighty is the hyphen. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 
“To see a good in evil and a hope 
In ill success.” —Browning. 


“ The greatest development of the transmission 
of power has taken place in America. It has 
been so great, so marvelous, that I hope to live 
to see the day when a dream I have ever had 
may be realized. I fervently hope to see the 
day when we shall have the transmission of 
electric power over three hundred miles with 
a voltage of forty thousand. When I first 
| talked of this fifteen years ago I was scoffed 
| at, but with the wonderful transmission of power 
| at Niagara Falls my dream looks to be near ful- 
| fillment. 

“ The mighty development of the Marconi sys- 
| tem of wireless telegraphy is already of great 

value. We do not unwisely hope to find messages 
| Sent around the world without a wire. His trans- 
| mission of messages a few hundred miles is of 
| great commercial value, and he deserves much 
| credit.”—Lord Kelvin. 


| Good fortune or ill fortune lies less in 
circumstances and results than in the 
| mental state of the individual. The “ slings 
| and arrows of outrageous fortune” are an 
| inevitable part of this present condition of 
| existence. Nothing is made and everything 
| is making. Nothing is fixed and final, and, 
| therefore, nothing is hopeless. ‘‘ There is 








| always a power in today to recreate the 
| beautiful yesterday.’’ The visible results of 
' the moment are but a fraction, a mere in- 
dication of the more permanent results and 
the finer fruition. And one is, indeed, less 
| concerned with the results than with the 
| processes. The daily drama shows a curi- 
| ous mingling and meeting of forces. 
“ Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on 
the throne,” 
| Sings the poet, but the end is not yet. The 
| final returns are not in. 
| If one is tempted to a despondent view 
| of the contemporary drama, he may take 
| heart of grace by turning to the contempla- 
| tion of science and its marvelous progress. 
The distinguished Lord Kelvin, who is now 
visiting Washington, notes that the greatest 
development of the transmission of power 
has taken place in this country. The 
marvelous spectacle of the power at Niagara 
is fulfilling his dream. And another dream 
that has haunted men from time imme- 
morial is that of transportation through the 
air. “Darius Green and his flying ma- 
chine’? may be the pleasantry of one cen- 
tury and the practical utility of the next. 
For years Prof. Langley of the Smith- 
sonian Institute has cherished his dream of 
the practicai achievement of an inventian 
enabling man to travel through the air. 
Civilization has conquered the earth andthe 
water, in the splendid trans-continental 
trains of palace cars and the gigantic ocean 
steamers. It remains now to conquer the 
air. 
Monsieur Santos-Dumont, who has so sue- 
cessfully experimented in Paris with his air- 
ship, is now in this country. In a recent 
interview, he said: 
I believe in the practicability of the airship. 
Not only for the purpose of sport or pleasure, 
but for commercial purposes as well. Why, in 
ten years I firmly expect that there will be a line 
of airships crossing the Atlantic ocean at such a 
rate of speed and in suchadegree of comfort 
that the present-day ocean liners, magnificent as 
they are, will seem fitted only for freight carriers, 
or peoplein search of the heatthfulness which 
comes from making a journey on the sea. 
The possibilities of the airship have never been 
dreamed of. Three years ago if any one had 
said that a man would be able to sail an aerial 
vessel to and fro without regard to the wind he 
would have been called a fool. Yet today I have 
accomplished such a feat, and this [do not hesi- 
tate to say is but the beginning of what I will do. 
Santos-Dumont believes that the rate of 
one hundred miles an hour will be a mere 
ordinary speed, and that the danger will be 
| no greater than that now incurred on the 
| ocean or by rail. Swiftness in transit and 
swiftness in communication mark the new 
' civilization. Not only do they mark, but 

make it. A new world is created when fa- 

cilities for more rapid transit or swifter 

communication are evolved and reduced 

to practical realization. Let a new 
| railroad penetrate into any region and 
its development begins. Let this road mul- 
tiply trains and increase speed, and the de- 
| velopment is proportionately rapid. With 
| the telegraph, the cable and the telephone, 
| humanity comes into close and intimate 
| touch. time is annihilated. With wireless 
| telegraphy a still more swift and subtle 


| tion. With the perfecting of the airship, 
propelled by the electric motor, the entire 
The present year has been one in which 
tremendous problems of statesmanship have 

| presented themselves for solution. Our rela- 


over a high stock—made of entre deux of lace in- | legislation. It has been an era of great and 


sertion, with a narrow beading set around the | 
throat at the top, and run through with narrow 


black velvet ribbon. 

a*s Another waist is given the effect of a sacer- 
dotal garment. It is finished just below the | 
throat with a flat band of lace about anineh and | 
a half wide, shaped into a slight point in front, | 


Two cups of granulated sugar, half a cup of | with two others less pronounced at the sides and | 


another at the back. From the throat band | 
another of the same lace runs down the front of ! 
the bodice. 

e*s A simple straw is trimmed with blue and | 
white polka-dotted silk, and with two quill-like | 
affairs which look like two broad blades of grass. 
The deep green with the blue is good.—New York 
Times. 


Curious Facts, 





| 
| 





——The biggest castings ever ordered is a 
steamship strutto weigh 134,000 pounds, to be | 
made at Chester, Pa. 

——Gas was first used as a street illuminant in 
Baltimore, gas lamps being introduced in that 
city in the year 1816. 

——The new stone viaduct in Luxenburg will be | 
the largest stone arch in the world. It will have 


| a span of 273.6 feet. 


——There are now. eleven thousand bills await- 
ing consideration in the House of Representatives. | 


| The journal clerk reports that at one session re- | 


| York to Albany in two hours and twenty-eight 


| account that the engine takes water three times, 


cently three thousand bills were introduced in 
the space of seven minutes. Between twenty- | 
five thousand and Sfty thousand bills have been | 
introduced at this session. | 

—Common salt,snuffed up the nose in doses of | 
four grains, has been reported by Dr. George | 
Leslie to have remarkable effects upon the | 
nerves of the face. In thirty or forty cases of | 
toothache, facial and other neuralgia, the pain 
disappeared almost instantly, and only two cases | 
failed to yield to the treatment. } 

—On Dee. 24, the Empire State Express, | 
hauled by engine 2998, made the run from New 





minutes, or 143 miles in 148 minutes. Taking into 





that it has to slow down at several points, and 


| color and perfume and music and loveli- 


of contending forces, and the important re- | 
| Sults in the decision of all these great mat- 6 for an angel hana to tear the veil apart! 


ters of state lie as much in the conditions of | 
mind in which they are met as in the ma- | 
terial aspects. No one need accept defeat | 
of ideal aims as final. Truth may be on the | 
scaffold, and may die upon the cross, but 
after death the resurrection. ‘ That which 
thou sowest is not quickened except it die.’”’ 

Let the days, then, be filled with trust 
and believing faith; let them be steeped in 





ness; let them glow with all the fire of the 

opal, and reflect in their many faceted hours | 
athousand charms and visions of beauty. | 
Redeem time from cold and narrow caleula- 

tions, and set it free vo be lived with ro- 

mance and ardor and imaginative intensity. | 
Let it radiate joy, and let the basis of reality 

be glorified by the superstructure of ro- 

mance in sympathies, and swift, unerring 

intuition. While living, let us live, not ex- 

ist. If one will but turn toward Beauty | 
and Truth aid Righteousness, their mag- 

netic tides shall set toward him, and his 

days shall be steeped in ecstasy and all the 

divine glory of Beauty and Love. 


Gems of Thought. 





---- You can never lead unless you lift.—Edward 
Everett Hale. 

----Oh, square thyself for use; a stone that may 
fitin the wall is not left in the wav.—Persiau 
Proverb. ; 

---- There is only one real failure in life possi- 
ble, and thet is not to be true to the best one 
knows.—Canon Farrar. 

---. Every man’s task is his life preserver. ‘The 
conviction that his work is dear to God, aud can 
not be spared, defends him.—R. W. Emerson. 

----Itis so easy and pleasant to discover sits 
lurking in the pursuits for which you are not in- 
clined. Many of us possess wonderful powers of 
perception in that direction. 


earth would become almost as one country. | 






Our Lady Readers will 
Recognize This Picture. 





A Fac-Simile of the One Printed on the 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


“ 

The soap their mothers used to delight in \ 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the same pure 
article it was when it was first made and cost «| 
up to l4centsa bar. If your clothes do not ‘ 
last as long and look as whi eas they used to, 4 
it is because your laundress is using some of 
the cheap trash, loaded with rosin or other 
adulterants, that is seld as soap. Dobbins’ is 
ure,and madeof borax and the finest oils, W 
t whitens the clothes, and preserves them. \W 
It is the greatest disinfectant in the world. (| 
Sold by all grocers. Ny 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia. wv 
eeeeceeeceececceecce’ 





.---God has delivered yourself to your care «1 
says: I had no one fitter to trust than you. Pre 
serve this person to me such as he is by nature 
modest, beautiful, faithful, noble, tranquil 
Epictetus. 

..--He who is faithful over a few things is 10: 
over cities. It does not matter whether yo 
preach in Westminster Abbey or teach a ragge.) 
class, so you be faithful—the faithfulness is ai!. 
George Macdonald. 

---- You picture to yourself the beauty of braver, 
and steadfastness. And then some little wretched 
disagreeable duty comes which is your martry 
dom, the lamp for your oil, and if you do not do it 
your oil is spilled.—Phillips Brooks. 

.---This consciousness of God in the soul ot 
manis the essence, indeed, the sum and sul 
stance of all religion. This identifies religion 
with every act and every moment of every-day 
life.—Ralph Waido Trine. 

----Not only to the God that is above us, but to 
the God that is within us, let us direct our prayer: 
and to that God let our importunify be such that 
like the man of the parable crying for bread at 
midnight, it cannot, will not, be denied.—John W. 
Chadwick. 

.---All our senses, all our powers of mind and 
soul, all our external resources, are so many ways 
of approaching Divinity, so many modes of ador 
ing God. To adore, to understand, to re- 
ceive, to feel, to give, to act,—there is my law, my 
duty, my happiness, my heaven.—Amiel’s Journa 

..-. Throw open all the windows of your soul t 
the influence of Jesus. By prayer, thought ann 
action tet his divine power move in and throug 
your life; and be sure that a mighty work is 
within his power and your possibility. Not that ot 
lifting you into ordinary spiritual vitality, but 
transforming you through and through with His 
Spirit.— William Lawrence. 

....We must judge ourselves in the blaze ot 
fact that every day is lost, according to t 
heavenly notation, that has not been ennol) 
and spiritualized by the exercise of some mo) 
and celestial quality, either in restraining passio 
or doing something, or giving something 
cherishing some devout sentiment,—so that 
truth, a principle, has become amore ready gu 
through us in this world of contiiet and sin.—star 
King. 

..--Itis not in our Lord’s Cross and Passio! 
that his patience comes most home to us. 
Patience with the daily life and disappointments 

Patience with the follies, the unworthi- 
ness, the ingratitude of those one loves,—thes 
things are our daily example. For wounds in thi 
house of our enemies pride may be prepared, 
wounds in the house of our friends take human 
nature by surprise, and God only can teach us to 
bear them.—Mrs. Ewing. 


Brilliants. 


O dearest Lamb, take Thou my heart! 
Where can such sweetness be 

As I have tasted in Thy Love, 
As | have found in Thee? 








If love, that mildest flame, ean rest 
In hearts so hard as mine, 

Come, gentle Saviour, to my breast; 
Its love shall all be Thine. 


Now the gay world with treacherous art 
Shall tempt my heart in vain; 
I have conveyed away that heart, 
Ne’er to return again. 


‘Tis Heaven on earth to taste His Love, 
To feel His quickening grace; 

And all the Heaven | hope above 
Is but to see His Face. 


Be still. Nor ask thy fate to know; 
Face bravely what each God-sent moment 
brings. 
Above thee rules in love, through weal and woe 
Guiding thy Kings and thee, the King of kings. 
—Charles Kingsley 


Unto God’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect 
And supreme patience. From her motlier’s 
knee 
Faithful and hopeful; wise in charity, 
| Strong in grave peace; in pity circumspect. 
| —D. G. Rossetti 
Let the morrow rest 
In his beloved band: 
| His good is better than our best, 
| As we shall understand ,— 
If, trusting Him who faileth never, 
We rest on him, today, forever! 
—Franees Ridley Havergal 





| Ido not see thee, God! 
A soul made plaint; 


Hide not from me shy face—L strive, 1 faint! 
The silence whispered, 
“ Art thou pure in heart?” 
—Martha Gilbert Dickinson, in The Outlo: 


Ah! they know not heart 
Of man or woman, who declare 
That love needs time to love and dare 
His altars wait,—not day nor name, 
Only the toueh of sacred flame. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 














“Howto be Beautifu! 


Mme. Ruppert’s Famous Book, ‘‘ How ¢ 
Be Beautiful,’’ givesin Clear, Concise 1.1 
fuase the only method for attairis 

auty, Youthful Looks, and above a!! 
MARVELLOUSLY PERFECT COMPLENIO%. 

IT TELLS HOW TO REMOVE PIPL! 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BROWN PATCH! 
BLACKHEADS, OILINESS, SUPERF LUO! 
HAIR, MOLES, WARTS, AND ALL D 
FECTS of FACE, NECK, HANDS and HAI. 

MME. A. RUPPERT will send ¢ 
most valuable book absolute 
charge, all charges prepaid, wW 
ceipt of your name and addr 
clegant book, handsomely illu 
bound in leatherette cover, gold in 
tion, and contains many points of ©! 
interest to ladies other thon those ! 
tioned above, and is an additional 
ment to any library. 

Kindly address request for bo 


MME. A. RUPPERT, 
6 East 14th Street, New Yor... 
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using medicines to stop pain, we should 
4d such as inflict injury on the. system. 
m, Morphine, Chloroform, Ether, Co- 
e and Chloral stop pain by destroying 
sense of perception, the ‘patient losing 
power of feeling. 'This is‘vmost destruc- 
practice; it masks the symptoms, shuts 
ind, instead of removing, trouble, breaks 
1 the stomach, liver and bowels, and, if 
nued for a length of time, -kills the 


ves and produces local or,general paral- 


here is no necessity for using these un- 


\in agents when a positive remedy, like 


DWAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 
most exeruciating pain quicker, without 


\iling the least danger, in either infant 


idult. 
- instantly stops the mo3texcruciating 


is, lays inflammation and "cures con. 


‘ions, Whether of the Lungs, 'Stomach, 


vels, or other glands or mucous mem- | 


ies. 


STOPS PAIN 


cents per bottle. 





Poetry. | 


MAY. 
When the April rains are over, 
And the sky no longer gray, 
en the orchards bloom in beauty, 
Neath the sunny sky of May. 


Green the grass upon the hillside, 
Fair the flower upon the lea, 

While the air is filled with musie, 
lended notes of bird and bee. 


Mid the boughs tn sweet contentment, 
Robins sit upon their nests, 
\nd the wind-swept sea of fragrance, 
Ripples round each crimson breast. 
J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
lerrimac, Mass. 


—— 


LoL? HONEY.) 
Honey, li'l’ honey, 

Don’t you set en sigh, 
Yander is a rainbow 

Runnin’ roun’ de sky! 


Honey, li’? honey, 
Rain is gwine by. 
Yander come the sunshine 
Lightin’ up de sky! 
Honey, li'l’ honey, 
Vi'let soon be blue, 
Bird is in de blossoms 
Singin’ right at you! ; 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
-.—<_ 
A LOVE SONNET. 
» for you is like the depths of Heaven, 
verhang this night—so calmly deep— 


j ito 


And all aglow with stars of hope once given— 


I 


It imukes me tremble and it overcomes like 
si ep. 
stirs to surenuous life, until T save 

Whatever of the chiid my heart still holds— 

now notif you asked it—or I gave 

ft of aifts—that all of life enfolds; 

what is your return? The right to rise 

ook into your soul, and find its peace, 

ow that love shall live whatever dies, 


4 still sing on, When all earth’s songs must 


At Dr Uggists, 
or Sent 
Post paid, 


cease, 

ery liour my soul stands brave and true 
snot kKnow—I count it passed with you! 
Ordway Partridge, in Metropolitan. 





cecilia 
ruk DISCARDED JESTER. 
more to sit beside the king 

In jingling cap and piebald vest, 

\nd hear the audience chamber ring 
With laughter at my latest jest! 

e more to stand behind his chair, 

nd, while the lords and ladies dine, 

take from hisown hand my share 





lo 


Of dainty meat or fragrant wine! 
Onee more to hear my merry quip 
Run rippling round the joyous eourt! 


yea, e’en once more to feel the whip 
Por the sharp wound bestowed in sport! 
len tell me now the ancient fire 
Has left my words, my wits wax dull; 
y say I am not worth my hire; 
Phat I may be no longer fool. 
(nother sits where erst I sat. 
And I~onee wont to dine with kings— 
Strive witi the beggars at the gate 
For broken meat the scullion brings. 
\ud yet methinks his jests are tame, 
Forced in their method, framed by rule; 
! hey surely lack the vital flame 
Of mine—the poor discarded fool. 
~E. P. Larkin, in Chambers’ Journal. 
ee 
THE POWER OF TRUTH. 
' the desert land afar, 
e wise men followed a glittering star 
t stood overhead where a young child lay 
eyes just open to earthly day; 
ling their gifts of frankincense 
zold and myrrh they departed hence: 
thus was all wisdom’s homage laid 
e feet of a humble little babe. 
\hrough the years since that glad day 
world hears wisdom’s lips still say, 
ept as a little child ye be, 
ever the Kingdom of Heaven can see.” 
| though the babe grew in stature fair, 
‘soul of the child was always there, 
cling the light of purity, 
nined by Love's humility. 
onder he taught dumb lips to sing, 
lind to see, lame feet to spring 
ewness of life along the way, 
hardened sinners learned to pray, 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 
ilvary’s hill he conquered the strife 
ital hatred, and proved the tomb 
hot hide Truth within its gloom. 
ondrous hope! that again today 
revealing himself the Way. 
—Lillian Carroll. 





->- 


Love is like an onion; 
We taste it with delight, 
And when its gone we wonder 
What ever made us bite. 
—Chicago-Record-Herald. 


—_>-@o-— 


- He paid her compliments galore, 
And later they did mate; 
But he doesn’t do it any more, 
He simply paysthe freight. 
—Chicago Daily News. 


ROTECTION 


ANTISEPTIC SOAP 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 
Cures All Itching. 
Softens the Skin. 


Sample Free.: 


WILLARD CHEM. CO., 


8 6 Merrimac St., Boston 








Miscellaneous, 


The New Girl. 


The April sun was pouring in through the half- 
open window, and a gentle breeze from the south 
Swayed the long curtains. But there was very 
— sunshine in Annabel Maitiand’s heart, and 
me Cree brought no soothing relief to her 

She had just cleared away the breakfast things, 
and dusted the library and hall, and now she was 
Standing at the window of the little reception- 
room, looking anxiously out on the street. 

Presently there were two sharp whirrs at the 
telephone. Annabel ran back to the instrument. 
It was a call from George. His Aunt Mary hadn’t 
come, She must have missed the train some- 








where, The next train wouldn’t be in until five 
o'clock, He would meet it then, and bring his 
| Aunt home with him. 
| Ae Any girl yet?” he called. 
| “No,” replied Annabel with a little catch in 
her voice, , ere 

” That's tough,’ said George. “But we'll get 
“a — way. Goodby.” 

nnabel hung up ther y 

nttleterne g up eceiver with a petulant 

‘It’s all very well to say we'll get along ‘some 
way,” she grumbled, “ but what good does that 
do? George can’t lift his finger to doa thing 
about the house. Poor old dear. And I did 
want to have everything so nice when his aunt 
came. Well, I’m to get a few hours respite, any- 
way. I'd better be studying that cook book some 
more, or shall I dust?” 

And then the telephone bell gave its double 
whirr again. 

“This is the Unique Employment Agency,” 
| said a voice. “ We have a girl that we think 





dation. And she says she can take the place at 


| 

lw. , ; 

would suit you. She has an excellent recommen- 
| 

| 

| 


| once.” 


Sold by all druggists. 


“Send her right up, please,” said Annabel. 

“She will be up soon after luncheon,” said the 
voice. 

This time when Annabel hung up the receiver 


' she smiled. Then she stepped into the library, 
and, picking up the cook book, threw it back on | 
| Annabel. 


times, too. 


| help with the work, too. 


the highest book shelf. 

“Til take that girl, no matter what she’s like,” 
she murmured. 

Then she hung up the feather duster on its hook 
in the closet under the front stairway, and after 
inspecting the kitchen to see that everything was 
neat and clean and shining, for Annabel was an | 
excellent housekeeper, despite her culinary limi- 
tations, she sought the upper part of the house 
and busied herself tidying up the room that was 
set aside as the © girl's room.” 

Annabel felt relieved; so very much relieved 
that she broke forth in song. Itwas a.song ‘that 
George had liked before they were Married. 
How the time had flown. It seemed but yester- | 
day that he was leaning overthe piano ané--beg- 
ging her for another verse. And now: they were 
staid old married people. Married two years 
last October. She stopped her song just long 
enough to interpolate a little sigh, and then went 
on. 

Probably it was the song that prevented her 
from hearing the door-bell. It rang, and several 
And then Annabel was startled by a 
loud rap at the kitchen door. She hurried down- 
stairs and hastily turned the key and the knob. 

There stood a neatly garbed woman; a woman | 
of middle age, with a pleasant smile on her moth- | 
erly face. | 

Annabel smiled, too, when she caught sight of 
the stranger. 

* Come right in,” she said. “ I’m so glad you 
didn’t disappoint me, They telephoned that you 
wouldn’t be up until after luncheon.” 

“Who telephoned!” inquired the stranger, 
and she still smiled. 

“Why, the agency people, 
“ Won't you sit down?” 

The stranger accepted the invitation and An- 
nabel seated herself before her. 

“Of course you cook?” she said. 

The stranger smiled again. 

“I've had twenty years’ experience at it, 
ma‘’am,”’’ she said, with a queer little twitch to 
her mouth. 

“ plain or faney? 

‘“*T think I may say both, ma’am.” 

© T like the modest way you say it,” said An- 
nabel. ‘* They most always boast so. Do you 
make good bread? ” 

“T have been told so, ma’am.” 
“And pies and cakes?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and cookies.” 

“George likes cookies. Yes, and he likes fried 
eakes. Do you make fried cakes?” 

“Ves, ma’am, and johnnyeake, too.’ 

“He loves johnnycake, but we never had a girl 
who could make it to suit him. What afternoon 
would you like out?” | 

“im not very particular, ma’am,” said the 
stranger. ‘ Perhaps we can arrange that later.” 

“I'm sure we can,” said Annabel. ‘I pay $4, 
and have a laundress two days in the week.” 

“That is satisfactory, I think,’ said the 
stranger. ‘ Have you much company?” 

“Very little,” said Annabel. “ And I always 
You wouldn’t mind my 
coming into the kitchen, would you?” 

“ Not in the least,” said the stranger. “ I think 
I'd rather like it.” 

“Thank you,’ said Annabel. 


replied Annabel, 


” 


’ 


“And I hope 


you find the kitchen suits you.” 


} 


The stranger looked about her with a critical 
eye. 

“It seems very convenient—and very clean,” 
she said with an approying nod. 

“T think you will find the place a comparatively 
easy one,” said Annabel. “ There will be no 


children to bother you.” 


‘Tam sorry forthat,” said the stranger. 
Annabel gave her a quick glance. 
“JT think 1 am going to like you very much,” 


| she said. “ Will you look at your room pow?” 


| 
| 


| 


| 


So she took the stranger up the back stairs to 
the airy and sweet-smelling chamber, with its 


| snowy bed and curtains, and the stranger, as she 


laid aside her hat and cape, said the room quite 
suited her. Then she asked Annabei to lend her 
acommon frock that she could wear until her | 
trunk came. And Annabel bustled avout and 
decked her in an ancient summer gown, and a 
white apron and a white cap, and then stood back 
and contemplated her work with great satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Why, you're a picture,” she said. | 

“But you are not thinking of making an art 
gallery of your kitchen,” laughed the maid. 

And somehow Annabel failed to see any incon- 
gruity in this remark. 

She escorted the new help back to the kitchen, 
and then hastily slipped into the dining-room and | 
telephoned to George. 

“ George,” she murmured, “a new girl has 
come, and I know she’s a jewel!” 

“Don’t let her slip from the setting until I can 
see her,” laughed George. ‘ What is she, an | 
emerald?” } 

“She’s a diamond of the first water,” said 
Annabel. 

“If she’s a diamond she must have carroty 
hair,” chuckled George. “ But, say, don’t forget | 
about Aunt Mary.” 

«“ Not for a moment,” said Annabel. 
ready for her now.” 

So Annabel and the new maid got the little 
luncheon together and ate it together, for here, 
thought the young mistress, is a maid that fa- 
miliarity will not spoil. 

But right in the midst of this little repast Anna- 
bel stopped short. 

“ Dear me,” she cried, “ I’ve never thought to 
ask you for your name.” 

The maid looked up. 

“It doesn’t much matter,” she said. ‘‘ Suppose 
yoa call me by the name the children called me at 
my last place. It was Auntie.” 

“It sounds a little familiar,” said Annabel, 
“but. of course, II] call you that if you prefer it. 
George will think it funny, though.” 

“ Your husband?” ; 

“Yes. He can see fun in almost everything. 
He has even cracked jokes over my being without 
a girl.” 

“ | am afraid he is a little irreverent,” said the 
maid. 

“ But he began to feel more serious about it 
last night,” said Annabel. 

“How was that?” queried the maid. 

““ Why, he had a telegram from his Aunt Mary 
saying she would be here today. He had been 
expectingher for several weeks. She has been 
i broad and with a niece in California, and George 
basn’t seen her for four years. And he was so 
anxious she should have a ‘good time while she 
was with us, and he even hopes to coax her to 


“Tamall | 














stay here indefinitely, because she has no settled | 


home. He thinks so much of her you know. She 
was very, very good to him when he was a boy, 
after his mother died. And he was anxious to 
have her see me and like me, too; she has never 
Seen me, you know. But really, what sort of an 
impression could a young housekeeper make 
when she hadn't a girl?” ; 

The new maid laughed. 

“ And is this aunt supposed to bea very exact- 
Ing person?” : 

“‘George says she js kindness itself, but I’m 
afraid she would be a little critical. You know 
how we women are? Of course, . suit George, 
but then he is quite blind to my faults. I’mreally 
arattlebrain, youn’know. Mercy, how I’m going 
on now!” . mi epee s : : 

The new maid laughed over her teacup. 

“IT think,” she said, “ that you’ve been hunger- 
Ing for somebody to listen to you.” 

“That’s just it,’ cried Annabel. “It was dif- 
ferent when Lena was here. She was a German 
girl, and very well educated, and so sensible. We 
often read German together, and really she used 
much more careful English than I.do. -But her 
mother’s health failed, and she had to go home 
and look after her father and the younger 
children, That was five weeks ago, and I’ve 
been trying to réplace her ever since. And 
really, you Know, it’s been dreadfully lonesome 
here ever since she went away.” 


“I can imagine it,” said the new maid. “I’ve 
been lonesome myself a good many times.” And 
she quickly and deftly cleared away the remains 
of the simple meal. “You said your husband’s 
aunt was coming today.” 

“so she telegraphed,” replied Annabel. “ But 
she wasn’t on the train. George says she must 
have been delayed somewhere, but he expects 
she’ll surely be here on the late afternoon ex- 
press. And I want to have a yeal nice little 
dinner for her, you know.” 

“‘ Of course,” said the new maid, with a sym- 
pathetic nod. 

““And you must let me help you get it,” said 
Annabel. 





| nice little dinner waiting for her.” 


The new maid laughed. 

“ You have iny most gracious permission,” she 
said. 

“Oh, I’m not as useless as I look,” protested 


“ And I’m quite sure there is nothing useless 
about your looks,” said the new maid as she put 


her head a litle on one side and glanced admir- | 


ingly at the pretty face with its. flushed cheeks 
and its bright eyes. 

“Oh, thank you,” cried Annabel, and the flush 
grew deeper. “ That’s what George would calla 
barefaced jolly.” 

Waen Annabel’s sharp ears heard George on 
the porch she was waiting in the library, and ran 
to throw the door open. George was alone. 

“Why, where’s Aunt Mary?” she cried. 

“Not on the train,” said George. He was 
much disappointed. ** And I don’t know where 
to telegraph. Of course its barely possible she 
got off at the upper station by mistake. But 


| she’s too old a traveler to get lost or into 


trouble.” 

** Of course, dear,” said Annabel. “ And I’m 
dreadfully disappointed, too. I’ve got such a 
Then she 
dropped her voice. ‘* We’ve got a jewel in the 
kitchen, George.” 

“So you telephoned,” said George. ‘“ Hope 
you won't find she’s paste.”’ 

“T only hope she’ll stick,” laughed Annabel. 

And just then the dining-room bell tinkled. 

It was a dainty little dinner, the joint produc- 


tion of Annabel and the maid, and there was 


nothing George could criticise. And how Anna 
bel laughed when George sampled the golden 
johnnycake. 

“And how does that compare with Aunt 
Mary’s?” she asked. 

“It’s all right,’’ said George, whose mouth was 
too well filled to permit of any further eulogy. 

“The new maid made it,” cried Annabel. 

The new maid did not appear in the dining- 
room. Once or twice Annabel flitted out after 
some necessity for the feast, but George caught 


| no glimpse of the accomplished stranger. 


After they had returned to the library and 
George had again studied the table of train 
arrivals in the evening paper, he looked up = sud- 
denly and said: 

“ Did you get a reference with this new girl?” 

Annabel started. 

“Bless me,” she cried,‘ I forgot all about it!’’ 

George shook his head. 

“That’s bad,’ he saié. “ We can't be too care- 
ful about these strangers. Biscom told me today 
about a girl they took without areference. She 
stayed one hight and disappeared with his wife’s 
best frock. Ill seethe girl and find out about 
her.’’ 

“Don’t say anything that will hurt her feelings, 


| 





| triumph. 


dear,” he said, with a comical quayer in pis 


voice. 

Annabel looked from George to the ne 
and the new maid’s smile slowly nieiomes, a. 

Then she suddenly understood. : 

“ You—you are Aunt Maury!’ she cried. « 
oh, how-stupid I am!” and. two big tears ak 
denly trembled on her long !ashes. 

“ It wasn’t a very nice piece of deception, m* 
dear,” she said. “ But you know how I drifted 
into it. Besides, it gave me such a nice chance 
tomake your acquaintance. And then I knew 
this wicked boy would appreciate the little joke 
somuch, You must forgive me, dear.” 

“ Your jewel stands the test, my. love,” laughed 
George. 

Then Annabel couldn’t help smiling. 

“ Breakfast is waiting,” said Aunt Mary.—W- 
R. Rose, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





Douth’s Department. 


Could it really be Gertrude? Yes, it must be; 
and, looking up, Erma mét the smiling eyes of the 
friend who, at recess that very day, had passed 
her by without a word. 

* What’s the matter?” asked Gertrude, briskly. 
“It looks as if somebody was crying.” 

‘*It’s—it’s the dog,” murmured Erma, still 
kneeling and patting the animal. 

“Ob; now I’m sure the dog isn’t crying.” And 
Gertrude Jaughed almost in Erma’s face. At this 
Erma laughed, and Gertrude laughed again; and, 
with the ice thus broken, Eruia had courage to 
explain the trouble. ; 

“How much does he want for it?” asked, Ger- 
trude, when Erma had finished. 

“ Four dollars,” replied the boy, promptly. 

“Why, you said you’d take three.” 
looked at him reprovingly. 

“* Well, 1 might take three if it was given me 
right away,” he replied sullenly; “but I suppose 
I’ve a right to change my mind.” j 

Gertrude put her hand in her pocket, and, 


Erma 





A GENTLE HINT. 
If I were you, and you were I, 
Mamma, 
You'd be allowed the crust of pie, 
Mamma, 
And sugar, too. And if high-spy 
You liked to play, or kites to fly, 
I’d like them, or at least I’d try, 
And lessons should be by and by. 
I’m sure you wouldn’t ever cry 
If I were you, and you were I, 
Mamma. 


If you were I, and I were you, 
Mamma, 
I’d ask you what you wished to do, 
Mamma; 
And if your game was not quite through 
When bedtime came—indeed, it’s true— 
I’d let you wait. Each day a few 
Nice toys I’d give you, bright and new. 
I think you’d think it pleasant, too, 
If you were I, and I were you, 
Mamma. 
—Caroline McCormack, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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A Peace-Maker. 


One fine October morning Erma was walking 
gayly home from school. The crisp leaves 
crackled under her feet. The sun was warm. The 
light breeze was refreshing. It was a pleasure to 
be alive. Perhaps Erma did not put her thoughts 
into just this form, but she knew that she was 
very, very happy. A chestuut from the tree at the 
edge of the sidewalk fell in front of her. This re- 
minded her of the nutting expedition that the 
girls had been planning. “ I shouid not wonder if 
they would come for meto go this very after- 
noon.” And she ran along with a hop, skip and 
a jump. 

Then suddenly her face fell. She began to 
wish that she hadn’t quarreled with Gertrude, 
her best friend. 1t had all arisen from. a very 
little thing, this quarrel between the two; and 
Erma had been regretting her part in it. A sub- 
scription had been started in school to buy a 
wheel-chair for Tommy Trim, one of their class- 
mates who had been injured in a runaway acci- 
dent in the summer. The doctors now said that 
he could not walk fora year. Erma had car- 
ried the subscription paper around, and no one 
had refused to contribute until Gertrude was 
reached. 

“No, T can’t give anything,’ Gertrude had 
said rather firmly, when the paper was handed 
her. 

“Why, Gertrude!’ expostulated Mary Wen- 
ham. ‘Every one is giving something, and you 
always have so much spending money. 1 
shouldn’t think you’d want to be left out.” 

“Tdon’t care,” respouded Gertrude, crossly. 
* 1 can’t give a vent.” 

* You mean you won’t,” returned Mary. 

“T've given a dollar,” interposed Erma. Now 
undoubtedly, it would have been better if Erma 
had said nothing. Her remark undoubtedly 
sounded a little like a reproach of Gertrude, if not 
likea vaurting of her own generosity; and yet 
she had not meant it to be either. 

“ There, Erma, vou needn't talk tome. IT sup- 
pose I can doas [ like with my own money,” cried 





to me again fora year.’”’ And witha toss of her 


| head Gertrude had turned her back on the group 


of girls, and was walking toward home. 

“You did not know that Gertrude had a tem- 
per,” said Mary Wenham, with a certain air of 
Tam afraid that she was a little jeal- 


| ous of the intimacy between Gertrude and Erma 


dear. Perhaps I'd better go with you.” 
* You stay here,” said George. ‘ll be right | 
back.” 


But he didn’t come right back. He was gone a 
long time. Once Annabel thought she heard the 
sound of laughter in the direction of the kitchen, 
and pretty soon she grew so fidgety that she de- 
termined to follow George and discover what had 
become of him. 

She softly entered the dining-room and _ stole 
across and opened the door into the china closet. 
The swinging door into the kitchen had glass 
panelsin it, and through these Annabel could 
look without being observed. 

The new maid was standing by the kitehen 
table washing dishes, and beside her stood 
George. He had taken off his coat and there was 
a big blue apron tied about his neck, and he was 
wiping the dishes as fast as the new maid washed 
them. 

And they both were merrily laughing. 

Annabel softly retreated back to the library 
wondering what it meant. Andafter a while 
George returned. 

“The reference seems to be all right,”’ he said. 
“IT know sume of the people she mentioned, and 
I’ll look the matter up more fully tomorrow.” 

“I thought I heard you laughing out there,” 
said Annabel.” 

“Perhaps you did,” said George. ‘‘She needed 
a little cheering up. It seems that she’s seen bet- 
ter days or something like that, and comes of a 
pretty goud family, and we’ve got to try to please 
her. I found that out right away. She’s no ordi- 
nary woman, and we must expect to humor her.” 

“Then she thinks she’ll stay with us?” said 
Annabel. 

“Yes,” said George. ‘She likes you, and she 
likes the house, and I think she’s going to like 
me. Anyway, she said she meant to stay just as 
long as we’d make her welcome.” 

“Tm very glad,” said Annabel. ‘I never was 
so much taken with a stranger before.” 

“Yes,” said George, “but don’t forget that we 
have to treat her well. We must let her sieep in 
the front chamber tonight.” 

“ Why, George, that’s the guest chamber!” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ And it’s all ready for Aunt Mary.” 

“That can’t be helped.” said George. “ We’ll 


| let the—the maid sleep there tonight, and then 


we can make other arrangements. Sort of let her 
down easy, you know.” 
“Why, George, I never heard of sucha thing! 


| You’ll spoil her.” 


“Very well,” said George, “I’ll take the re- 
sponsibility. We've got to humor her. . 1’1l go up 
now and light the gas. The—the maid is tired 
and wants to-retire early, and she has to arise 
early, too, you know.” 

He paused in the hall doorway and looked 
around. 

« Annabel,” he softly said. 

* Well, dear?”’ 

“ Yourre a little goose.” 

And he went up the stairs chuckling. 

Annabel did not rise early the next morning. 
She was tired and sleepy, and a load of responsi- 
bility was off her mind. She did not know that 
George was up at daylight and bustling down 
tairs and rattling abont the range. 

But after awhile she dimly comprehended that 
somebody was callingher. Yes, it was George. 
What was he saying? 

“ Annabel, Annabel, come down, you lazybones. 
Aunt Mary is here and breakfast is waiting.” 

Aunt Mary come! And the hostess not up to 
welcome her. Oh, what a shame! 

How she hustled on her garments and twisted 
up her pretty hair. 

When she tripped into the library she looked 
about her eagerly. George was standing by the 
mantel, and in the dining-room doorway the new 
maid looked at her with a smiling face. 

“ Where is Aunt Mary?” she cried. 

George answered her questioning glance by 
opening his eyes very wide and then shutting 
one of them very tight. 

“The reference proves to be all right, my 





the new-comer. 
scene, she and Gertrude had been almost  in- 
separable. 


| Gertrude, angrily. ‘‘ Indeed, you needn’t speak | —— : 


Before Erma’s arrival on the | 


- 
fumble over some bills. 

““Do you want the dog,” 
gently. 

“Why, of course,” replied Erma. ‘“ You see I 
could let him sleep in the barn; and, besides, I 
couldn’t bear to have him shot. Isn’t he sweet?” 
she concluded, stroking the small, black head. 

“‘ He shan’t be shot,” replied Gertrude, consol- 
ingly. ‘ You needn’t worry about that.” 

Then she turned to the boy. “ I’ll give you $2 
for the dog. If you don't like it, I’ll carry the 
dog upto Mrs. Grimworth’s and find out about 
the whole thing. I daresay she’d give him .o me 
if I asked her.” 

Gertrude was tall and strong for her age, and 
the boy evidently thought it best not to interfere 
with her. Probably he had reasons for not wish- 
ing her to go to Mrs. Grimworth’s. At any rate, he 
held out his hand for the money, and, without an- 
other word, turned on his heel and ran off. 

**O Gertrude, how brave you are! ” cried Erma. 
“ T never should have dared to talk that way toa 
boy.” 

In her secret heart Erma was longing to ask 
Gertrude how she happened to have so much 
money. But she thought that this would not be 
polite, nor, indeed, considerate, just now when 
Gertrude had been so kindto her. But Gertrude 
saved her the troubie of wondering very long by 
giving her an explanation. 

“You see,” she began, ‘on Friday I hadn't a 
single cent, not one; and my father had told) me 
that he wouldn’t give me any more for a month, 
I’ve been so extravagant. He thought that I 
oughtn’t to have bought that bicycle lantern and 
those picture frames for my bedroom, but they 
were so sweet. Well, after I got home Friday, 
I tried to think what I could do to get a little 
money without asking father. There didn’t seem 
to be anything that I could sellexcept my camera, 
and I knew that Stella Burnham would buy it, if 
she could get it cheap. She always likes abar- 
gain. So she has the camera, and I have the 
four dollars. That is—I had.” And she opened 
her purse to show that it was quite empty. 
‘* Those two one-dollar bills were the last I had.” 

“O Gertrude, that lovely camera, only four 
dollars for it, and it cost ten.” 

“ Ah, well, I’ve had it a year. Anyway, I had 
to have the money. I gave Mary Wenham two 
dollars to give to Tommy Trim, and now the rest 
for this dog, but I’m a great deal happier than if 
I had a purse full of money. You must have 
thought me awfully mean on Friday.” 

“No, I didn’t, but Iwas sorry that you were 
provoked with me.” 

© Oh, L really wasn’t,” said Gertrude. ‘“ It was 
ehly my temper. But it’s all right now. Let’s 

tell your mother about the dog, and then we can 
go nvtting this afternoon.” 

Thus without any elaborate explanation Erma 
and Gertrude were friends again. The little dog 
followed them closely as they walked homeward; 
but, although he wagged his tail merrily as he 


been a peace-maker.—Helen Leah Reed, in Chris 
tian Register. 


Rotes and Queries. 





BENGAL TIGERS.-—“ R. W.C.”: A writer in St. 
Nicholas touches upon this subject: The man 
eater is usually an older tiger, whose strength is 


failing and whose teeth have partly lost their | 


sharpness. Such a beast finds it easier to lurk in 


| the vicinity of settlements and to pick up an ocea- 


sional man, woman or child than torun down 
wild cattle. The largest, fiercest and most 
brightly colored tigers are found in the Province 


| of Bengal, near the mouths of the Ganges River, 


Friday had been the day of this little misunder- | 


standing, and now it was Tuesday. Yet Erma 


| thus far had had no chanee to make up with Ger- 


trude. When they happened to meet, Gertrude 
passed Erma by with an indifferent little nod. At 
school Gertrude so evidently avoided her that 

ma had begun to wonder if she ought to apolo- 
gize, and for what. Would Gertrude leave her 


and not far from Calcutta. A full-grown Bengal 

tiger sometimes measures ten feet from nose to 
tip of tail. Such a monster makes no more ae- | 
count of springing upon a man than a cat does of | 
seizing a mouse. He surpasses the lion in | 
strength and ferocity, and has no rival among | 


| beasts of prey except the grizzly bear and the re- | 


out of the nutting party? This was the particular | 


thought which the falling ehestnut aroused in 
Erma, and then her thoughts were interrupted by 
something that rubbed against her feet. Look- 
ing down, she saw a small black-haired dog, 
whose large brown eyes gazed up at her plead- 
ingly. 


** Good little dog!’’, And Erma stooped to pat 


it, while it rubbed its head vigorously against her | 


ankles. 


At this moment a boy, about her own age, hur- | 


ried up to her. 

** Want to buy a dog?” he asked. 
gentle and quiet,’”’ he continued. 

But Erma shook her head, as she stroked the 
littie creature. The dog, encouraged by her at- 
tention, was jumping up and down, throwing 
himself against her dress, and acting altogether 
in a very friendly manner. 

“ I'd rather sell the poor little thing than shoot 
him,’ added the boy. 

“Shoot him!’ cried 
“ What do you mean? ” 

“* Well, you see he belongs to a lady that doesn’t 
like dogs. She lives in the big house down the 
road. I weed her garden and run errands. She 
made me promise to shoot him uuless I could sell 
him. We've got alot of cats at our house, and 
I can’t keep a dog.” 

‘She must be a very queer kind of lady,’ ex- 
claimed Erma, indignantly. ‘ I’d like to tell her 
what I think of her.” 

“It’s Mrs. Grimworth,” continued the boy. 
“ Perhaps you’ve heard of her before. She ain’t 
noted for being soft-hearted.”’ 

“To shoot this dear little dog!’? Erma was 
now kneeling on the ground beside the dog, and 
the affectionate creature was licking her hands 
Suddenly all the brightness seemed to have left 
the October sky. It seemed like adark Novem- 
ber day when Erma thought of the sad fate 
awaiting the cheerful little dog. 

“ Of course, if any one bought him, he wouldn’t 
have to be shot,” said the boy suggestively. 

‘* How much would it be, the price of the dog, I 
mean?’ asked Erma. 

“Oh, well, I ought to have four or five dollars,” 
answered the boy, with a business-like air; ‘but, 
of course, I suppose that I might take less.” 

Four or five dollars! He might as well have 
said a hundred, as far as Erina was concerned. 
Her savings of the past few months had gone in 
the subscription for Tommy Trim, and she was 
not sure that she was willing to give up the pros- 
pect of making Christmas presents even for the 
sake of a dear little, brown-eyed dog. But 
twenty-five cents, her regular allowance, was 
really a very small amount, and, even if she 
should save until Christmas, she would have only 
one dollar. That was certainly all that she could 
ask her mother to advance her. Yet it was dread 
ful to think of that dear little dog marching on to 
death. Erma’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ll give you a dollar,” she said at last, “‘ if 
you'll wait until I run home for it.” 

“A dollar!’ The boy sniffed contemptuously. 
“If you'd said three dollars I might have let him 
go. He’d be cheap at three dollars.” 

“ Three dollars!” Well he might as well have 
said thirty dollars, so far as Erma was con- 
cerned. 

“JT can’t takeacent less,’ he added. “I’d 
rather have the dog shot.” 

Had Erma been older, she might have ques- 
tioned whether the boy had the right either to 
shoot the dog or to sell him. 

Tears again came to her eyes. “I think you’re 
very cruel,” she cried. ‘‘Youseem to want to 
shoot the poor little creature.” 

Just then a quick step sounded on the plank 
walk behind Erma, and a cheerful voice called 
“ Helloo.” 


* Perfectl 


Erma, indignantly. 


cently discovered giant bear of Alaska. 


| 

THE GULF STREAM.—“ Anxious”: The Gulf | 
Stream unquestionably does exert a potent in- | 
Between the | 


fluence on our Eastern shore line. 


asked Gertrude, 


ran along he was all unconscious that he had | 


Child’s “ Gibson” Coat 4129. 


“ Gibson ” styles have become exceedingly popular 
and appear to gain admirers as the season advances, 
While worn at all ages they are never more attractive 
than upon children, as the broad-shouldered effect 
suits them perfectiy. This very smart example is 
shown in pale blue pique with bands of fancy black 
and white braid on collar and cuffs and belt of white 
kid, and is worn by a little girl, but the design suits 
tiny boys equally well, and belts of the material can 
be substituted when preferred. In addition to piques 
in white and colors mercerized duck, black satin and 
both black and white moire velours are in vogue. 

The coat is fitted by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seams, the plaited portions which give the “ Gib- 
son” effect being applied over the foundation. 
Abovethe waist they are stitched a short distance 
from the edges, but below the belt are seamed to the 
coat beneath the fold of the plaits. The sleeves are 
in bishop style with turn-over cuffs and at the neck is 
a turnover collar. The coat as shown closes at the 
centre front beneath the outer portion, which is 
hooked over invisibly at the left shoulder and be- 
neath the left plait, but by Japping left side over right 


( ing a red morocco _pocket-book, began to | aad closing at right shoulder and plait becomes suited 


to boys. 

To cut this coat for a child of 8 years of age, of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 inches wide, 3 yards 
44 inches wide, or 2j yards 54 inches wide will be re 
quired. 

The pattern, 4129, is;cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 5, 10 
‘and 12 years of age. 








4128 Shirred Wait. 
32 to 36 bust 


4131 Girls Frock, 
4 to12 yrs, 


Girl's Frock. 4131. 
To be Made With or Without the Guimpe. 

The waist is fitted by means of shoulder and under- 
arm seanis, and is gathered at upper and lower edges. 
At the neck isa frill of embroidery, which may be 
omitted, and the sleeves are made in short puffs fin- 
ished with frills. The skirt is cut with front and side 
gores and jstraight back breadth, a style admirably 
suited to washable dresses. The two are joined at the 
waist line by the belt, and close together at the centre 
back. The guimpe is plain, fitted by means of shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and drawn up at the waist 
| by ineans of tapes. Its sleeves are long, in bishop 
style. 

To cut this frock for a girl of 8 years of age 43 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 34 yards 32 inches wide, or 
23 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 33 yards 
of wide and i} yards of narrow embroidery, and 3@ 
yards of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4131, is cut in sizes for girl of 4, 8, 10 and 
12 years of age. 








Woman’s Shirred Waist. 4128. 

The foundation lining fits smoothly and snugly. On 
it is arranged the waist proper which is cut in one 
piece; shirred to yoke depth, and stitched to iton the 
lines of the shirrings. The sleeves are shirred in 
harmony and give the snug effect above with soft full 
portion below that is suggestive of the Hungarian 
style. At the wrists are cuffs that are formed in 
points over the hands, and at the neck is a regulation 
stock, which last closes with the waist at the centre 
back. By using thin material, the same as the outside, 
for the lining,and cutting off at the last line of shirring 
in waist and sleeves a transparent effect can be ob- 
tained, while at the same time the shirrings are held 
in place, 

Tocut this waist for a woman of medium size 5 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 inches 
wide, 3} yards 32 inches wide or 3 yards 44 inches 
wide will be required, with $ yard of all-over lace for 
collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 412s, is cut in size for a 32, 34 and 36 inch 
bust measure. 








4130 Blouse Jacketin 
Gibson Style, 
32 to 46 bust. 
Child’s Dress, 4127. 
Simple little dresses with box-plaited backs and 
sailor collars are much in vogue for the little tots of 
both sexes. This stylish model is shown on a small 


4127 Childs Dress, 
2, 4 and 6 yrs, 


coast of Cuba and the Florida reefs the Gulf | boy,and closes at the right side, but by simply lap 


Stream starts. 
the other well-known ocean currents. With its 
nothing to do. 


| have an outlet, ana so their overflow finds 
its vent in the} Gulf Stream. 
must be said of other currents lower 
down on the coast of South America, even 
in Africa, which give their aid to the Gulf 
Stream. The force of this current is at its 
maximum strength when it emerges from the 
Bemini Straits, between the Bahama Bank on 
| the east and the coast of Florida on the west. 
| Between Fowey Rocks and Gun Gay Light the 
| average depth is 239 fathoms, and it runsat a 
| speed of fifty miles in the twenty-four hours. 
Occasionally under particular circumstances, it 
will take a rush of fully one hundred miles in the 
twenty-four hours. Certain phases of the moon 
have a decided effect on the Gulf Stream. 
The color alone makes it visible. It re- 
mains distinctly on the mind of the writer of 
this article a trip made inasmall craft, where 
the object, a scientific one, was to find some par- 
ticular fish just outside of the Gulf Stream. 
The line of demarcation on entering or leaving 
the Gulf Stream was as distinct as when a street 
was crossed. The blue color of the water was 
striking. The velocity of the stream was meas- 
ured at the time and its temperature, and they 
showed the marked differences. Contras ed with 
the usual temperature of the ocean off the New 
England coast there was a difference of fully ten 
| degrees. 


Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manton. 





126 Womans Skirt Yoke 4129 Childs “ uibson” 
(22 to 30 Waist. Coat, 4 to 12 yrs. 


Women’s Skirt Yokes. 4126. 

Hip yokes are much in vogue and make a feature of 
the fashionable gowns of soft clinging materials. 
These excellent models provide for the simple round 
outline, for points back and front, for Van Dyke 
points and for scallops, and are suited to dress ma- 
terials, ¢cntrasting silks, lace and all the many fancy 
reverings used for the purpose. In addition to being 
smart, becoming and ornamental, they serve the 
practical end of lengthening a skirt more satisfac- 
torily than any other device known. 

Each one is cut with care and fits toanicety. They 
can beapplied over the fabric of the skirt or made 
separate, with the under portion attached, as best 
suits the material and the style of the skirt. The 
edges can be finished with a facing or witha belt as 
preferred. 

- The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 1 yard 18 or 21 inches wide, 3 yard 27 inches 
wide, 3 yard 32 inches wide or 4 yards 44 inches wide. 





The pattern, 4126, is cut in size for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


It differs in some respects from | 
origin and movement the wind has little or | 
Supposably the piling up of | 
the warm waters in the Gulf of Mexico must | 


Something | 


ping from right to left becomes suited to girls as well 
The original is made of natural-colored linen, with 
bands of white, but galatea, pique and similar wash- 
| able fabrics are appropriate, as are serge and like 
wools,. 

| The dress is cut with fronts and back, and fitted by 
| means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The fronts 


| are plain, but the back is laid in two box plaits that 

extend for its entire length. The sleeves are in bishop 
| Style, and at the neck is a square sailor collar, which 
opens over a shield and standing collar that are but- 
toned into place. The belt at the waist may be of the 
material or leather as preferred. 

To cut this dress for a child 4 years of age 39 yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 24 yards 32 inches wide or 
23 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4127, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
and 6 years of age. 





Blouse Jacket in ‘“ Gibson’ 
iStyle. 4130. 

The blouse 1s perfectly ‘simple, the back is plain 
and smooth, but the fronts include the deep plaits at 
the shoulders and blouse slightly over the belt. The 
neck is open, cut on around outline, and finished 
with aroll-over collar. The front edges are cut in 
squares, that give an ornamental effect, but may be 
made straight, if preferred. The sleeves are in 
bishop style, with roll-over cuffs, cut in squares to 
match the front. Below the waist is a basque with 
postillion, that is joined to the lower edge of the 
blouse or to the belt. 

Tocut this blouse in the medium size, 44 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 44 inches wide, or 2 
yards 52 inches wide will be required, 

The pattern, 4130, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
| SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
| any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
| cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
} 





shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 


‘Historical. 





—In 1611 Montreal was founded. 

— In 1603 Queen Elizabeth died, and the reign 
of James I. began. 

—In 1612, third charter to the London Com- 
pany was granted, giving additional powers, and 
the islands within three hundred leagues cf the 
coast, including the Bermudas. 


—In 1692the Church of England was estab- 
lished by law in Maryland, dissenters and Catho 
lics placed under penalties and disabilities, and a 
tax of forty pounds’ weight of tobacco per head 
enacted for the support of the clergy. Protestant 
dissenters were soon released from the pena- 
laws, but these remained in force for Catholics, 
as did the chureh tax for the whole population, 
till the Revolutionary war; a strange return to 
Lord Baltimore and the Catholic founders of the 
province. 

— A correspondent of Nature has found that 
the spiral horn of a wild sheep, when so placed 
that the ear is in the axis of the coil, makes the 
ticking of a watch more audible in one particular 
direction. Since the ear of the sheep is sur- 
rounded by the horn, he infers that the latter acts 
as an ear trumpet, not improving the hearing for 
distant sounds, but disclosing the direction of a 
sound.. This would be useful in enabling the 
sheep to ascertain the exact points from which 
sounds come when there is a mist or fog covering 
| its feeding grounds. 
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The Horse. 
Bonnie View Farm. 

The picture on our front page is one of the 
best-ever published of the noted sire Bonnie 
Boy (2.27} trotting, 2.25 pacing), a son of 
Patchen Wilkes and Bonnie Maid, by Sher- 
man (2.23), son of George Wilkes, that 1s 
now premier stallion at Bonnie View Farm, 
Mount Kisco N. Y. 

Bonnie Boy was bred by Henry C. Jew- 
ett of Jewettville, N. Y.,and had practically 
no opportunity in the stud until he had 
arrived at an age when many other stall- 
ions have several representatives in the 
list, yet he now has fifteen performers to 
his credit, headed by that remark- 
able race horse Lecco (2.09%), that 
in 1899 started in twenty-eight heats, 





won fourteen of them, was second four |” 


times, third three times and fourth once, 
winning four races and two second moneys 
out of seven starts. Bonnie Boy also 
sired Jettie (2.16}), record made in fifth 
heat of a winning race, that in 1896 started 
five times and won three first moneys and 
two seconds. All the others of his get that 
‘have records are of that same race-horse 
calibre, and prove that he isa sire of race 
horses of the real type, not the tin cup, ac- 
commodation race kind of performers. 

Not only does Bonnie Boy sire real race 
horses, but all of his get are of good size, 
good colors, good conformation, good gaited, 
stylish, upheaded and need no rigging. He 
sires the kind that can go tothe races and 


get the money if they are needed for that | 
purpose, or that can step down the road | 


without a shopful of boots on, and are 
handsome enough to attract attention any- 


where. ; 
In point of breeding Bonnie Boy is 


good enough to mate with the very best | 


of mares, for he is an inbred Wilkes, 
and every dam in his pedigree for three 
generations on both sides is a producer, 
Like his sire, Patchen Wilkes, whose get 
breed on, as is shown by his son Joe 
Patchen (2.014), sire of Dan Patch (2.044), 
Bonnie Boy also has proved his ability to 
get stock that breeds on, as his son, Ninnes- 
cah (2.21}), is the sire of Blackheart (2.12}), 
ete. Another trait possessed by the get of 
Bonnie Boy is that his get all improve with 
each successive year of training, as an ex- 
amination of their respective racing careers 
shows. 

Bonnie Boy stands at a fee of $50, money 
refunded if mare does not prove with foul, 
and already a number of good mares have 
been booked to him. Bonnie View Farm is 
just thirty-five miles from New York, “| 
the Harlem division of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and has ample facilities for 
the keeping of mares sent to be bred to 
Bonnie Boy. 

A stable companion to Bonnie Boy is 








Cecil Bell, a bay colt now three years old, 
by Electric Bell, dam, Miss Cecil (2.213), by | 
Gambetta Wilkes (2.19}); second, third and | 
fourth dams, all in the great brood-mare list. | 
His fee is $25 and his season limited to June | 
1,as he is extensively entered in stakes 
and will be raced. A. T. Miller is super- 
intendent of Bonnie View Farm, and from 
him further particulars can be obtained. 

Sn cial 


The 2.07 Class at Readville. 


The New England Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association has secured the star event 
of the year in the light-harness horse world. 
This is the 2.07 class trot for a purse of 
$10,000, which {will be contested at its an- 
nual meeting at Readville, the week of 
Sept. 22d. 

Nine of the greatztrotters comprising the 
best in training, with the exception of The 
Abbot (2.03}), are named. Here is the list 
of horses that are named to compete: Lord 
Derby (2.064), Chain Shot (2.063), Boralma 
(2.07),Charley Herr (2.07 ), Dolly Dillon (2.07), 
Peter the Great (2.074), Onward Silver (2.08), 
The Monk (2.08}), Eleata (2.087)! There 
is no question about such a field affording a 
great contest. 

He would, indeed, be rash who should, at 
this distance, attempt any predictions as to 
the outcome ofa contest between such a field 
of horses, and, furthermore, an unknown 
factor enters into this problem by vir- 
tue of the fact that an owner, according 
to the conditions, may substitute another 
horse in case the original entry trains 
off. This may result in bringing a dark 
horse to the front, capable of defeating any 
one of those horses now named. In any 
event it is safe to bank on seeing a splendid 
contest when this race comes off. 

——“-- +o 
Nothing Gained by Misrepresentations. 


Some writers appear to have such a burn- 
ing desire to educate the horse-loving pub. 
lic that their zeal leads them to state ‘* tacts 
that ain’t so,” as Josh Billings remarked. 
We would be sorry to believe that the bright 
and distinguished editor of the Horse World 
belongs to this class. It is true that he 
sometimes lays himself open to suspicion, 
but when he does so he probably merely re- 
peats what some other party has said or 
written, who is as ignorant of the facts as 
is ‘* Raymond,” the aforesaid editor. 

“Raymond ”’ says that ‘“‘a writer gains 
nothing by misrepresentation.’”? Probably 
but few turf writers are better qualified to 
advise upon that subject than he. His ex- 
perience has been ample. Unfortunately, 
both for himself and his small circle of 
readers, he has not abandoned the habit. 
Almost in the same sentence that he makes 
the above statement, he tries to persuade 
his readersto believe that Electioneer got 
but ten foals while at Stony Ford. 

Several years ago a horseman who visited 
Stony Ford and investigated the matter 
found that Electioneer got forty foals while 
at Mr. Backman’s establishment. The in- 
vestigator was Dr. W.H. Marrett, a close 
student of the breeding problem, and one of 
the best informed hursemen that we have 
ever met. Dr. Marrett was for some time 
associated with John H. Wallace as editor 
of Wallace’s Monthly. He was for several 
years afterwards an associate editor and reg- 
ular contributor tothe BREEDER. His nom- 
de plume was ‘ Vision,’ and we received 
the statement in regard to the number of 
foals that Electioneer got at Stony Ford 
from Dr. Marrett’s own lips. Yes, Brother 
‘*Raymond,” you are probably correct when 
you state that ‘‘a writer gains nothing by 
misrepresentation.”’ Better paste the state- 
ment right up before you on your desk. 
Give heed to it in future when you are 
tempted. 

The late Charles Backman paid $500 for 
the service of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian from 
which Electioneer resulted. Electioneer 
was foaled in 1868. It is probable that he 
was used some in the stud as a three-year- 
old, and every season after that until the 
horse wasjbought by Governor Stanford 
late in the fall/of 1877. This would give him 
seven seasons of stud service at Stony Ford, 
and it appears that he got on an average 
only about six foals a year while standing 
there, which certainly indicates a very lim- 
ited service. 

















No doubt the fact that Electioneer failed 
to get fast record trotters from the trotting- 


BONNi® BOY, 2.27 1-4, BY PATCHEN WILKES, 2.29 1-2. 


Premier Stallion at Bonnie Vie 


w Farm, Mount Kisco, NY. 





|OMBINATI 
C ON PARK 


Opens season of 1902 on 


May SO 


with the following classes: 


IN THE AFTERNCON : 
Free for All, . . . Trot and Pace 
2.35 Class, - « « Trot and Pa: 
2.18 Class, ata oe Trotter 
2.21 Class, ahet xs 


IN THE EVENING: 


2.28 Class, . . . . Trot and Pa 
Dorchester Driving Club Race, Trotter 


ENTRIES CLOSE MAY 22, 


CONDITIONS—All" races _half-1)' 
heats, end in three heats. Purses, &(«). 
divided, $20.00 each heat, $12.00 to {j; 
horse, $5.00 to second horse, $3.00 to thi: 
horse. Entrance, $5.00. 

IN ADDITION 


There willbe FIVE WEEKS continu 
evening racing at this track from May °\: 


July 4. 
HORSES GET NO RECORD, 
HORSES LEARN TO GO IN COMPAN\ 
AND WIN MONEY. 


For particulars address 
GEORGE H. HICKS, Manager. 
Combination Park. 
Medford. Mass. 


Calais Driving Park 
CALAIS, MAINE. 


JULY 22nd and 23rd, 1902 


Early Closing Purses. 
TUESDAY, JULY 22. 


No. I, 2.40 Class, Trot & Pace, Purse $300 
No. 2, 2.18 Class, Pace, . . Purse $500 
No. 3, 2.25 Class, Trot & Pace, Purse $300 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 23. 


No. 4, 2.30 Class, Trot & Pace, Purse $300 
No. 5, 2.19 Class, Trot, . . Purse $500 


ENTRIES CLOSE JUNE |. 


CON DITIONS— Entrance 5 per cent. of purse 
5 per cent. additional from winners. Al! races to |» 
in 5to harness. A horse distancing the field entitl 
to first money only. National Trotting rules to so 
ern, except that hobbles will be allowed. ENTI:\ 
TERMS: $l to be paid with nomination June 2; =. 
July 2, when horses must be named; balance of entry 
to be paid night before the race. More than one hors: 
may be named as one entry, but must be owned !y 
one person. Expert starter and competent Judyes 
Purses divided in four moneys. Entries close wit! 
the Secretary, June 1, 1902. 
H. CLIFTON EYE, Secretary 


STARTING JUDGE 














bred mares at Stony Ford, and did succeed 
in getting world’s record-breaking trotters 
at Palo Alto, from thoroughbred and half- 
thoroughbred mares, is a bitter pill fur “Ray- 
mond ” and other non-thoroughbred theo- 
rists toswallow. It can’t be helped,however. 
They should swallow it and try to look 
pleasant. At any rate, they should never 
forget under the most trying circumstances 
that “a writer gains nothing by misrepre- 
sentation.’ 
———-- ~-~>o 


Trotting in England. 


Mr. P. B. West, having been kind enough 
to send yeu a letter to him, written by me 
concerning trotting in this country, 1 felt 
surprised to find it published in your valua- 
ble and esteemed paper, as trotting in this 
country is of such a primitive character and 
carried out upon lines that will always be a 
stumbling block to progress. I felt gratified 
to find the interest our American cousins 
take in trotting is not confined to their own 
land, but its sympathy is extended to the 
old country. 

As regards trotting here I cannot observe 
much improvement, either in the manage- 
ment, or the improvement in speed, as you 
have made, for say the last twenty-five 
years. The cause is the system of handi- 
capping, giving an inferior animal of small 
value a long start, while the animal that is a 
trotter worth looking at, and costing some 
hundreds of pounds, is kept on a scratch 
mark to race after brutes that ought never 
to be onatrack. I must confess this sys- 
tem encourages the unscrupulous to the dis- 
advantage of honest sport, hence we keep in 
the same rut. 

I have been handicapper on what is 
termed handicap committees, and my ex- 
perience teaches methat unless we aiter 
our system by which we race, our progress 
will be intermittent and slow. 

Trotting at Parsloe Park, Barking, last 





' Mich.; R. J. Healey, Worcester, Mass.; R. R. 





Monday, will show by the result that my 
contention is right. The winner, Ruby, 
13.3 hands, gets a start of 325 yards ina mile 
and ahalf trot. Athorse, Charlie, starts from j; 
scratch to get distanced. This horse, if he 
wins, will have to run time. after 
time, till the handicapper gives him 
sufficient start to enable him to win a 
race. Yet the Britishers still cling to} 
a system thatonly assists the unscrupulous 
gambler to the great detriment of the sport 
of trotting. The fact is, the promoter can- 
not afford to adept any other system, or the 
source of his income will be small. What 
will get us out of the difficulty is the forming 
of Gentlemen’s Driving Parks, with the 
support of the capitalist whu will risk his 
capital for the elevation of the most useful 
creature on the globe, the utility horse, 
better known as the trotter. 
London, England. J. BAMBRIDGE. 


Nashua (N. H.) Entries. 


Secretary T. A. Crowley of the Nashua 
Fair Association, Nashua, N. H., sends us.a 
list of nominations to the early-closing 
events opened by his associatlon for its 
fourth annual] fair, to be held Sept. 1, 2,3 
and 4. Itisa first-rate list and assures a 
high-class meeting. 

In the 2.35 pace there are twenty-seven 
nominators, in the 2.40 trot thirteen nomi- 
nators, inthe 2.30 pace seventeen nomina- 
tors, in the 2.25 pace eleven nominators, in 
the 2.20 pace nineteen nominators, in the 
2.24 trot nine nominators. 

Following is the list: 


PURSE NO. 1—THE GRANITE STATE, 2.35 CLASS, 
PACING. PURSE, $2000 


C.C. Blaney, Boston, Mass.; E. O. Fitch, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; George E. Whitney, Enfield, N. 
H.; J. W. Litchfield, East Somerville, Mass.; 
George G. Parker, Boston, Mass.; Edxewood Farm, 








North Grafton, Mass.; D. M. Lolmes Saybrook, 
Ct.; W. F. Daniell, Franklin, N. H.; J. C. Benz, 
Lynn, Mass.; F. A. Littlefield, Nashua, N. 

. J. Middleby, Jr., Boston, Mass.; W. R. Cox, 


Nashua, N. H.; J. H. Dempsey, Nashua, N. H.; 
J. H. Collingwood, Hillsgrove, R. 17; R. E. 
Mitchell, Hudson, Mass.; E. A. Sanderlin, 
Lebanon, N. H.; Dempsey Bros., Springboro, Pa. ; 
J. H. Dillon, New Haven, Ct.; William H. 
H. Muody, Claremont, N. H.; b. A. Cook, Woon- 
socket, R_ 1.; A. E. Richardson, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Blake & Beattie, Littleton, N. H.; Edward 
Moulton, Worcester, Mass.; R. R. McLen- 
nan, Cornwall, Ont.; E. H. Wason. Nashua, 
N. H.; Potter Bros., Greenfield, Mass.; Look- 
out Farm, South Natick, Mass. 


PURSE NO. 2—THE MERRIMAC VALLEY, 2.40 
TROTTING. PURSE, $2000 


Hartford Meadow, Ct.; Fair 
Oak Farm, Lexington, Mass.; — Oakhurst 
Whitinsville, Mass.; H. L. Harrington, 
Adams, Mass.; W. R. Cox, Nashua, N. H.; 
James Timothy, Medford, Mass.; L. E. Fletcher, 
Littleton, Mass.; A. E. Richardson, saginaw, 


McLennan, Cornwall, Ont.; Alden L. Wright, ' 
Nashua, N. H.; Lookout Farm, South Natick, 
Mass. 
PURSE NO. 3—2.30 PACING CLASS. PURSE, $500. 
C.C. Blaney, Boston, Mass.; E. F. Southwick, 
Newburyport, Mass.; E. O. Fitch, Dorchester, 
Mass.; George E. Whitney, Enfield, N. H; J 
W.. Linnehan, Boston, Mass.; F. L._ Burke, 
Rowley, Mass.; John T. Dodge, Laconia, 
N. H.; W. F. Daniell, Franklin, N. H.; 
+. Middleby, Jr., Boston, Mass.; W. R. Cox, 
Nashua, N. H.; J. H. Collingwood, R.1.; F. B. 
Griffin, Granby, Ct.; Bard Palmer, Medford, 
Mass.; J. Fitzgerald, South Boston, Mass., 
A. E. Richardson, Saginaw, Mich.; R. R. MeLen- 
nan, Cornwall, Ont.; T. &. Graham, East Pep- | 
perell, Mass. 
PURSE NO. 4—2.25 CLASS PACING. PURSE, 
$500. 








C. C. Blaney, Boston, Mass.; H. E. Thompson, | 
Plainvill., Mass.; F. L. Burke, Rowley. Mass.; | 
J. Middleby, Jr., Boston, Mass.; W. R. Cox, | 
Nashua, N. H.; J. H. Collingwood, Hillsgrove, 
kK. 1. U. S. Adams, Townsend. Mass.: E. A. 
Sunderlin, Lebanon, N. H.; Edward Moulton, 
Worcester, Mass.; Park Farm. W. Rockport, 
Me.; H. L. Allen, Attleboro, Mass. 

PURSE NO. 5—2.20 CLASS PACING. PURSE, $500. 

George M. Whitney, Enfield, N. H.; D. M. 
Holmes, Saybrooke, Ct.; H. P. Clark, Woodstock, 
Vt.: C. A. Stanyan, Manchester, N. H.; W. R, 
Cox, Nashua, N. H.; RK. M. Durland, Lynn, Mass.; 
Olympia Stables, Lynn, Mass ; J. H. Collingwood, 
Hillsgrove, R. I.; U.S. Adams, Townsend, Mass.; 
Cc. F. Wilbur, Brockton, Mass.; E. A. Sunder- 
lin, Lebanon, N. H.; C. T. MeNally, Groveton, 
N. H.; Frederick Stoker, East Saugus, Me.; L. E. 
Fietcher, Littleton, Mass.; A. E. Richardson, 
Saginaw, Mich.; J. G. Cleary, Boston. Mass.; E. 
H. Wason. Nashua, N. H.; Park Farm, West 
Rockport, Me.; E. D. Woodward, Nashua, N. H. 
PURSE NO. 7—2.24 CLASS, TROTTING, PURSE, 

$500. 


F. L. Burke, Rowley, Mass.; J. L. Farrar, Town- 
send, Mass.; Oakhurst Farm, Whitinsville, Mass.; 
E. M. Gillies, Medford, Mass; W. BR. Cox, 
Nashua, N. H.; A. T. Batchelder, Keene, N. H.; 
A. E. Richar 'son, Saginaw, Mich.; R. R. McLen- 
nan, Cornwall, Ont.; Alden L. Wright, Nashua, 
N. H. nila 

important Case Decided. 

The Court of Appeals last week decided an 
important case of interest to horsemen, and 
effecting the sale by F. A. Upton of Rochester of 
Charlie Vitello (2.23), by Vitello, and Gray Tom 
(2.183), by Tom Hal,to George M. Valentine, 
cashier of the Middlesex County bank of Perth 
Amboy, N. J. This was three years ago. 
Mr. Valentine was living in high style and 
evidently possessed plenty of money. He 
paid for the team by a draft made out to 
Mr. Upton’s order for $1400. Mr. Upton 
cashed the draft and considered the deal con- 
cluded. A short time later the bank failed, owing 
to the defalcations of the cashier. It was then 
ascertained that the draft which had been given 
to Mr. Upton had not been covered by any money 
deposited in the bank by the cashier. It was 
also found that Valentine had been paying his 
bills in that way for some time. 

When the bank went into the hands of Edward 
S. Campbell as receiver suit was brought in New 
York State’ against Mr. Upton to recover the 
amount of the draft. The case was originally 
tried before Justice Nash, and Mr. Upton was 
successful. The receiver of the bank took 
au appeal, to .the appellate division, and 
was beaten there. The case 








to the Court of Appeals, with tiie result 
as stated above. A peculiar feature of the 
case is that many similar suits ‘ought by 


the bank receiver against pena ar shad 
cashed Valentine's fraudulent drafts been de- 
cided in the New Jersey courts. in favor of the 
bank. Theretore it was thought that*itr the sutt- 
against Mr. Upton the bank would also be suc- 
cesstul. But the laws of New York State and 
those of New Jersey hold differently. 

Valentine, the defaulting cashier, is now serv- 
ing time in State prison in New Jersey, having 


then’, wets | 


Mr. Upton, which has just been decided by the 


highest court, is of great consequence, as it will 
serve as a precedent. The bank has been await- 
ing this deeision before bringing other actions 
similar to the one against Mr. Upton in the State 
of New York. 

From the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 
TheAbbot’s Owner Buys a Farm. 
Gen. DuBois Brinckerhoff, a veteran horse 
owner and trainer of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
is most thankful that ex-Fire Commissioner John 
J. Scannell of New York chanced along through 
that county last week. Mr. Scannell felt 
that he needed a vacation, and set out 
from New York to drive to 
He drove a fine turnout and had a coachman. 
The first night out they put up at the Holland 
Hotel at Fishkill Landing, says the Horse Worl, 
and on awakening in the morning he found in 
landlord William Gordon a horseman of experi- 
ence, and one who was interesting to talk with 
on the subject. They became fast friends in 
half an hour, and the pair went 
hind Gordon’s fast team. 
the Springdale Driving Park, and Mr. Scannell 
admired the place. The hotel man tol. him 
taat the property was to be sold at foreclosure 
in three days, and he said he would wait and 
buy it. Mr. Gordon thought he was joking, but 
referee Schlosser had to knock it down to the 

Tammany politician for the sum of $3500. 





The property is a handsome one of two hundred | 
/ acres. It contains 4 fine house, erected by Mr. 


Brinckerhoff, and a half-mile track, with barus 
etc. At the sale the bidding was spirited be- 
tween George M. Ross of Newburg and Mr. Scan- 
nell. Mr. Ross held a $7000 mortgage against 
the place, and the day before the sale he 
met Mr. Brinckerhoff, and told him he wished 
he would move on May 1, as he wished tv 
9Scecupy the property himself. He wanted to be 
near his son, who had just been sent by con- 
ference to take charge of the Methodist Church 
at this place. 

There was atouchof pathos in the sale. Old 
General Brinckerhoff’s heart was breaIng to 
think he would have to leave the farm he had 
lived on for years, where he had speeded some of 
the fastest horses of this region, and where 


many a stubborn race had been decided. He 
was at the sale with tears almost visible, and 


when the referee announced the purchaser, 
Mr. Scannell slapped the General on the back 
and said: ‘‘ Mr. Brinckerhoff, that farmis yours 
to stay on as long as you live. Order what you 
want to improve it, and send the bills to 
me. Take as good care of it as you always 
have and I will be satisfied. I shall send my fast 
horses to you, and your son Garry can keep them 
in condition. I will improve the house, and you 
make yourself comfortable.” 

Emotion prevented the General from speaking 
as his heart felt, and he fairly sobbed with grati- 
fication. He seemed ten years younger, to think 
that although the property had been disposed of 
he could retain it as his home. 








+>. 

Mr. George B. Inches, proprietor of Edge- 
wood Farm, North Grafton, Mass., is the 
fortunate owner of a choicely bred bay colt, 
dropped at his place May 7, and sired by 
Prodigal (2.16), sire of John Nolan (4) 
(2.08) et als. The dam of this promising 
youngster is Heriene, by Young Jim 2009; 
second Verina, by Lord Russell 4677; 
third dam, Vara (the dam of two in the list 
and grandam of three, one of which is 
Kremlin, 2.077), by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian ; 
and fourth dam Venus, by Seely’s American 
Star. This colt is a full brother to Hailfel- 
low (two-year-old record 2.23}, trial 2.234). 
Herlene will be mated with Pedler (2.284) 
this season. Mr. Inches has planned to sail 


summer there. 





A meeting was held at the Parker House, 
this city, on Friday evening of last week, to 
consider the advisability of holding a cart- 
Khorse parade some time during the summer 
or in the fall, These who were present 
seemed to think it a good plan to have such 
a parade, and another meeting will be called, 
at an early date, to organize. Messrs. H. C. 
Merwin of the State House and R. A. Law- 
rence, Devonshire building, Boston, Mass., 
are the active promoters of the plan, and 
will be glad to furnish any information re- 





been convicted of the crime. The case against | 


Saratoga. | 
Bar. | 


out be- | 
They passed | 


for Europe on the 21st inst., and spend the | 


garding it. The scheme is an excellent one, 
| and we hope that it will be carried through. 


- AND... 
| What is German Peat Moss? What Is it for? 


| What does it cost? All these questions answered, EXPERT JU DGE OF HORS ES, 


J ~ . 
| and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B. | Auctioneer of Fancy Bred Stock. 
| Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars E. C. BRILL, Poughquag, N. Y. 


Just What You Are Looking For 











| 





The above cut represents our new No. 128 Custom-Made Folded Track Ilr: 
with our latest improved Ellis Treeless Saddle, Kay Bottom. 


Absolutely the Greatest Value Ever Offered. 


A strictly hand-sewed, homest-made Harness at a reasonable price, w!) 
guarantee to wear as well as any. Harness built, regardless of cost. We have just 
put this style on the market te supply a long-felt want amongst Horsemen. Ii ): 
interested write us and we shall take pleasure in sending free to any address, 01: 
No. 24 Catalogue, containing cuts; descriptions and prices of everything used on or | = 
nection with the horse (many! Rew novelties). Prices lowest consistent with {ir- 
goods. Write at once}‘aidrégeing department B. 


G. S. ELLIS & NI : Manaactures of Turf Goods CINCINNAT! 





: 


Paint or. Whitewash the 
Easy-Economical Way 
Why do by hand, that which can be 


more cheaply, and quickly done by 
machinery? © 


.Hook’s Pneumatic Coating Machine 
Equals Twenty Men With Brushes — 


will paint or whitewash in one-tenth the 





time it takes by hand, with better results E ' farin 
as to appearance and durability; cleaner : 1] siz sey 


than brush-work; no scaffolds nor ladders ft f 
required. No one spending $35.00 for paint- : 
ing or whitewashing can afford not to have ere |\\ 
this wonderful labor-saving device. . Any- as 
one can operate it. Figure out the saving In labor. 


= ' 
“‘STAY-THERE”’ PAINT 2 A 
(Weather-proof and Fire-proof) ; 
A substitute for oil paint at one-fifth the cost. Better ~ , 
and as cheap as whitewash.» SS 
Our twenty-four page book tells the tale. We shall ap- 
preciate your enquiry. 


P.E.MOOK 7.23 Hook Bidg., Hudson, Mich., U.S. A. 
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